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We  are,  in  no  particular  order,  a  graphic  designer,  an  event  planner,  a 
preschool  teacher,  an  interior  designer,  a  bartender,  a  sales  associate  at 
a  woman's  boutique,  the  owner  of  a  kitchen  supplies  store,  a  university 
administrator,  a  personal  chef,  and  a  real  estate  agent. 

We  are  all  middle-aged,  middle-to-upper  class  white  women  whose  poli- 
tics lean  toward  the  left. 

During  the  years  we've  been  coming  together  monthly  for  our  No  Name 
book  group,  one  woman  got  divorced,  another  split  and  then  reconciled 
with  her  husband.  There  have  been  job  changes,  houses  bought  and  sold, 
struggles  with  adolescent  children,  and  the  arrival  of  two  baby  girls. 

Oh,  yes,  and  we've  read  many,  many  books:  southern  novels  and  Tibetan 
philosophy,  first-time  authors  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  lightweight  best- 
sellers and  complex  narratives. 
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At  the  first  meeting,  held 
in  a  local  restaurant,  the 
energy  and  excitement 
of  the  women  attending 
made  two  things  clear:  the 
idea  was  a  good  one,  and, 
because  they  were  likely 
be  run  out  of  area  dining 
establishments  for  their 
lively  exuberance,  they 
needed  to  hold  meetings 
in  each  other's  homes. 


Books  are  our  reason  for  assembling,  but  as  is  the  case 
with  most  book  clubs,  the  significance  of  our  bond  transcends 
mere  interpretation  of  the  selected  text.  From  19th- 
century  literary  societies  to  modern-day  groups, 
discussing  the  printed  word  can  be  an  exercise  in 
teasing  out  plot  elements,  character  development 
and  author  intent.  But  such  discussions  ineluctably 
require  us  to  reflect  upon  our  own  lives  and  our 
place  in  the  world.  We  read  and  wonder:  Why  am  I 
attracted  to  the  scoundrel?  How  would  I  help  a  dying 
parent?  Could  I  be  as  brave,  reckless,  honest,  forgiving 
in  that  situation  if  it  were  me? 

For  many  people,  a  book  group  provides  a 
safe  escape  from  job  or  familial  responsibilities,  a 
place  where  you  can  reveal  and  discover  what 
connects  you  to  others.  You  are  no  longer  defined 
by  what  you  do,  but  rather  by  what  you  think. 

"My  Friday  Night  Women  group  is  the  most  necessary 
space  in  my  life,"  says  Karla  Holloway,  dean  of  humanities 
and  social  sciences  at  Duke.  "It's  no  longer  just  a  book  club.  I 
consider  it  a  sisterhood."  The  idea  for  her  group  was  born  on 
Super  Bowl  Sunday,  1987.  Holloway  and  her  husband 
were  at  a  party  with  friends  when  she  discovered — as  often 
happens — that  all  the  women  were  hanging  out  in  the  kitchen 
while  the  men  watched  the  game.  Someone  floated  the 
idea  of  a  women's  book  group.  At  the  first  meeting,  held  in 
a  local  restaurant,  the  energy  and  excitement  of  the  women 
attending  made  two  things  clear:  the  idea  was  a  good  one, 
and,  because  they  were  likely  be  run  out  of  area  dining 
establishments  for  their  lively  exuberance,  they  needed  to  hold 
meetings  in  each  other's  homes. 

At  first,  the  Friday  Night  Women  (so  named  because 
they  meet  on  the  last  Friday  of  every  month)  only  read  books 
by  African  American  authors.  But  the  members,  who  range  in 
age  from  forty-five  to  sixty,  decided  to  branch  out.  While  race 
is  only  one  of  many  factors  that  have  brought  them  together, 
it's  a  powerful  force.  When  author  Reynolds  Price  visited  the 
Friday  Night  Women  to  talk  about  Clear  Pictures,  a  memoir  of 
his  boyhood  in  small-town  North  Carolina  in  the  1930s  and 
'40s,  members  brought  photographs  from  their  own  child- 
hoods, and  much  of  the  discourse  dealt  with  segregation.  "It 
was  a  respectful  and  loving  meeting,  but  it  was  not  adulation," 
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The  nexus  between  individual  expression  and  intellectual  expansion 
predates  modern  book  groups. 


says  Holloway.  "It  was  an  honest  conversation.  We  wanted  to 
know  from  him  how  segregation  felt  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fence." 

The  nexus  between  individual  expression  and  intel- 
lectual expansion  predates  modern  book  groups.  In  her  illu- 
minating study,  Book  Clubs:  Women  and  the  Uses  of  Reading  in 
Everyday  Life,  Rice  University  associate  professor  of  sociology 
Elizabeth  Long  reminds  us  that  collective  literacy  is  a  necessary 
tool  for  influencing  the  public  sphere.  "From  the  time  of  the 
sixteenth-century  Protestant  reading  groups,  the  eighteenth- 
century  salons,  or  the  Chartist  correspondence  societies  of 
early  nineteenth-century  England,  such  book-oriented  associa- 
tions have  played  an  important  role  in  the  cultural  politics  of 
class,  religion  and  gender  in  Europe." 

In  America,  reading  groups  have  historically  been  com- 
prised mostly  of  women,  and  the  impetus  for  their  forma- 
tions has  been  varied.  In  Durham  in  1900,  Minnie  Woodward 
Duke,  distracted  by  husband  Brodie  Duke's  drinking  and  poor 
business  investments,  decided  to  organize  the  Tourist  Club. 
According  to  a  club  history  written  by  member  Mena 
Webb,  the  stated  purpose  for  such  a  group  was  "to 
stimulate  and  promote  mental  culture;  to  collect  and 
diffuse  information  concerning  travel;  and  to  advance 
the  social  enjoyment  of  the  members."  (At  an  earlier 
organizational  meeting,  one  woman  offered  that  such 
a  congenial  club  would  "stimulate  our  minds  and 
take  us  away  from  babies  and  bottles  for  an  hour  or 
so  every  fortnight.") 

The  Tourist  Club  motto,  "Step  by  step,  we  go 
a  long  way,"  still  exists.  Not  a  book  club  per  se,  its 
members  conduct  in-depth  research  and  take  turns 
making  presentations  about  specific  topics  within  a 
broader  annual  theme,  such  as  "Journeys,"  "Crossing  Borders," 
and  "Regional  Women  in  Literature." 

Margo  Rundles,  who  has  been  a  member  since  1975,  says 
that  generations  of  the  same  families  have  passed  through  the 
club.  Traditional  in  its  structure,  the  Tourist  Club  has  officers, 
program  and  nominating  committees,  an  historian,  and  a 
telephone  chair.  Minutes  from  the  previous  meeting  are  read 
before  the  program  begins. 

Despite  a  century's  passing,  the  impetus  for  participation 
in  today's  Tourist  Club  parallels  that  of  its  founders:  to 
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Migration  from  book 
group  to  book  group  is 
not  terribly  uncommon. 
One  woman  dropped  out 
of  a  club  called  "Drink 
and  Think"  because  there 
was  too  much  of  the 
former  and  not  enough  of 
the  latter. 


learn  more  about  the  issues  of  the  day;  and  to  understand  better  the 
experiences  of  others.  And  like  its  founding  members,  the  twenty- 
first-century  membership  is  similar  in  a  number  of  ways:  many 
are  married  to  senior  Duke  faculty  members,  come  from  promi- 
nent Durham  families,  and  are  very  active  in  their  neighborhoods, 
churches  and  children's  schools. 

Historically,  such  structured,  all-women  associations  often 
shared  similar  demographics:  members  were  usually  white,  upper 
class,  and  educated.  Given  this  social  status,  which  afforded  the 
means  and  the  motivation  for  social  involvement,  many  groups 
parlayed  their  literary  interests  and  personal  relationships  into  social 
outreach  projects.  Sociologist  Elizabeth  Long  points  to  the  example 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  an  association  of 
national  literary  and  cultural  clubs  that  "became  an  important  agent 
of  Progressive  Era  reform." 

While  today's  book  groups  may  or  may  not  have  the  politi- 
cal mandate  of  their  forebears,  a  curious  prejudice  persists.  One  of 
the  recurrent  reasons  twenty-first-century  women  cite  for  joining 
a  book  group  is  the  same  one  that  cast  (male)  suspicion  upon  their 
distaff  ancestors:  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  hearth  and 
home.  Among  certain  husbands,  boyfriends  and  male  acquaintanc- 
es, the  negative  side  of  that  assumption  is  still  in  play.  A  quick  survey 
of  my  own  book  club  revealed  what  our  significant  others  thought 
we  really  talked  about:  female  physiology  and  maladies  (couched 
less  politely),  domestic  rituals  and,  of  course,  the  men  themselves. 
The  book,  they  believed,  was  simply  an  excuse  to  gather.  Granted, 
these  attitudes  were  presented  in  a  tongue-in-cheek  manner,  but 
they  hint  at  deeply  ingrained  ideas  about  gender. 

Duke  literature  professor  Jan  Radway  is  the  author  of  Reading 
the  Romance:  Women,  Patriarchy,  and  Popular  Literature  and  A 
Feeling  for  Books:  The  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Literary  Taste,  and 
Middle  Class  Desire.  She  says  such  disdain  is  "really  no  more  com- 
plicated than  this  idea  that  women  can't  really  be  talking  about 
books.  Books  can't  be  the  focus  of  conversation  so  the  discourse  has 
to  be  about  something  else.  This  idea  is  also  based  on  a  particular 
view  or  theory  about  reading.  Reading  club  critics  assume  that 
all  talk  about  books  has  to  be  focused  only  on  the  book  itself  as  if 
reading  was  somehow  not  an  interaction  between  a  person  and  a 
book.  But  women  use  books  to  talk  about  their  own  lives.  Reading, 
for  them,  is  a  kind  of  conversation  that  they  are  only  widening  when 
they  do  it  with  their  friends." 
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Certainly,  forging  a  connection  with  others  is  a  strong  motivating  factor 
for  men's-only  reading  groups  as  well,  although  there  are  far  fewer  of 
them  than  there  are  women's  groups. 


Certainly,  forging  a  connection  with  others  is  a  strong  moti- 
vating factor  for  men's-only  reading  groups  as  well,  although  there 
are  far  fewer  of  them  than  there  are  women's  groups.  Durham 
attorney  Dan  Read  and  several  of  his  friends  launched  their  own 
group  because  their  wives  were  actively  involved  in  their  own  all- 
women  clubs.  In  addition  to  the  monthly  book  discussions,  which 
are  substantive,  Read's  reading  group  talks  about  children,  family, 
jobs,  and  community  goings-on.  Many  of  the  original  members 
had  been  in  men's  discussion  groups  before,  says  Read,  so  they 
were  at  ease  exploring  a  range  of  topics  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
"sports,  cars  or  money." 

The  group  met  regularly  for  several  years  but  when  a  few  of 
the  original  members  drifted  away,  Read  and  others  invited  some 
women  they  knew  who  were  not  already  in  book  groups.  Some 
were  recruited  through  a  neighborhood  email  listserv;  others  were 
friends  and  colleagues.  There  are  no  couples  in  the  group,  or,  as 
Read  puts  it,  "no  two  people  from  the  same  household."  And  the 
tenor  and  tone  of  the  group  has  changed  only  for  the  better,  he  says, 
by  bringing  in  a  broader  range  of  viewpoints. 

Migration  from  book  group  to  book  group  is  not  terribly 
uncommon.  One  woman  dropped  out  of  a  club  called  "Drink  and 
Think"  because  there  was  too  much  of  the  former  and  not  enough 
of  the  latter.  A  single  woman  I  know  stopped  attending  her  group 
because  conversations  always  seemed  to  circle  back  to  children, 
leaving  her  with  nothing  to  say. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  find  their  niche  in  more 
than  one  place.  Former  Duke  Friends  of  the  Library  president  Liz 
Roland  belongs  to  three  book  clubs,  which  bring  her  into  contact 
with  distinctly  separate  yet  complementary  sets  of  individuals. 

Roland's  Montgomery  Street  Book  Club  still  meets  the 
second  Monday  of  every  month  at  her  house,  a  throwback  to  the 
club's  beginning  when  she  had  two  young  children  at  home  and  her 
husband,  Duke  history  professor  Alex  Roland,  was  often  traveling. 
At  first  the  Montgomery  Street  group  read  women's  authors  exclu- 
sively, but  they  have  since  broadened  their  scope.  Their  usual  fare 
now  is  Pulitzer  Prize  and  National  Book  Award  winners,  classics, 
biographies,  and  nonfiction  history. 

Roland  belongs  to  the  Mystery  Book  Club  as  well.  This  club 
is  one  of  several  interest  groups  that  operates  under  the  auspices 
of  Duke's  Campus  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1914.  And  with 
her  husband,  Roland  is  also  in  a  couples  book  club  that  consists  of 
older,  mostly  retired  couples  who  travel  frequently  and  "who  spend 
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Writer  and  Duke  parent  Anita  Shreve  was  one  of  the  nearly  four  dozen 
authors  tapped  to  be  in  Oprah's  inner  circle.  At  the  time  her  novel,  The 
Pilot's  Wife,  was  enjoying  strong  sales  and  good  reviews. 


less  time  talking  about  kids  and  grandchildren,"  says  Roland.  "The 
conversations  are  very  rich." 

For  every  book  club  member  like  Roland  and  Rundles  who 
belong  to  longstanding  groups,  there  are  dozens  more  who  have  come 
to  book  clubs  in  the  past  decade.  John  Valentine,  co-owner  of  the 
Regulator  Bookshop  in  Durham,  says  that  book  clubs  have  become  a 
huge  part  of  his  business  (the  store  offers  a  ten  percent  discount  on 
books  sold  to  local  club  members). 

Valentine  and  others  agree  that  it's  impossible  to  discuss 
contemporary  book  groups  without  recognizing  the  phenomenon 
of  Oprah  Winfrey's  Book  Club.  Each  of  the  forty-seven  books  she 
personally  selected  sold  between  650,000  and  1.2  million  copies  and 
attracted  readers  to  books  that  otherwise  most  probably  would  not 
have  become  blockbusters. 

"In  my  lifetime,  there  has  never  been  anyone  who  influenced 
book-buying  the  way  she  has,"  says  literary  agent  Virginia  Barber.  "As 
for  reviewers,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  days  readers  don't  listen  to 
them  in  the  way  they  used  to.  Yet  the  book-buying  public  does  want 
help  in  sorting  through  the  thousands  of  new  books.  They  respond  to 
an  'authority,'  the  position  reviewers  used  to  enjoy,  and  they  let  Oprah, 
whose  judgment  they  trusted,  fill  that  spot.  We  miss  her  sorely.  I  rec- 
ognize that  she  favored  books  written  by  women,  and  I  bless  her  for 
that.  Women  writers  haven't  at  all  achieved  equality  with  male  writers 
in  the  opinions  of  the  reviewers." 

Writer  and  Duke  parent  Anita  Shreve  was  one  of  the  nearly  four 
dozen  authors  tapped  to  be  in  Oprah's  inner  circle.  At  the  time  her 
novel,  The  Pilot's  Wife,  was  enjoying  strong  sales  and  good  reviews. — 
Her  previous  book,  The  Weight  of  Water,  had  also  enjoyed  robust  sales 
thanks,  in  part,  to  book  group  interest.  Then  one  day  while  she  was 
out,  her  husband  fielded  phone  calls  from  someone  claiming  to  be 
from  a  small  literary  group  in  Chicago  (it  was  actually  one  of  Oprah's 
producers).  By  the  time  Shreve  came  home  that  evening,  her  husband 
was  fit  to  be  tied.  "You've  got  to  call  this  guy  back,"  he  told  her.  "He's 
driving  me  nuts!" 

Shreve  placed  the  call  and  when  she  got  through,  the  producer 
said,  simply,  "Anita!  I'm  so  glad  you  called.  My  boss  wants  to  talk  with 
you." 

She  was  put  on  hold  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  a  very  distinc- 
tive voice  on  a  speaker  phone  said  "Anita!" 

"Hi,"  Shreve  replied,  still  not  sure  who  she  was  talking  to. 
"I  love  your  book,"  said  the  voice. 
"Thank  you,"  said  Shreve. 
And  then:  "This  is  Oprah." 
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"I  was  almost  incoherent,"  Shreve  laughs  now.  "I  do  remember 
after  the  initial  shock  that  she  really  wanted  to  talk  about  the  book;  she 
had  very  clear  ideas  about  the  story  and  strong  opinions  about  some 
of  the  things  that  happened  to  the  characters."  Shreve  was  sworn  to 
secrecy  for  two  weeks,  allowed  to  tell  only  her  agent  and  editor  who 
were,  of  course,  thrilled. 

For  Shreve,  whose  first  short  story  was  published  in  1975,  the 
recent  phenomenon  of  book  clubs  has  parallels  to  consciousness 
raising  groups  of  the  seventies.  They  have  also  emboldened  readers 
to  question  an  author's  intent,  the  story  progression,  or  characters' 
motivations.  Shreve  has  been  invited  to  a  number  of  book  group  dis- 
cussions over  the  years.  "It's  slightly  uncomfortable  to  talk  about  your 
own  book  in  front  of  people  who  have  read  it  so  intimately,"  she  says. 
And  because  she  believes  that  an  author's  presence  can  be  inhibiting  to 
discussion,  she  will  attend  for  the  first  hour,  inviting  readers  to  pepper 
her  with  questions.  And  then  she  leaves. 

When  asked  if  it's  distressing  to  encounter  book  club  read- 
ers who  have  misinterpreted  something  she  wrote,  Shreve  demurs. 
"Misinterpret  is  an  interesting  word,"  she  says.  "I  think  one  person's 
interpretation  is  just  as  valid  as  any  other.  Writing  stems  from  the  sub- 
conscious; it's  almost  like  having  a  daydream.  So  when  someone  who 
had  read  my  book  says,  'Oh,  I  know  what  that  means'  and  points  out  a 
connection  she's  made,  it  might  be  the  first  time  I  see  it  that  way.  Some 
times  the  author  is  the  last  to  know." 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  my  No  Name  book  group,  we 
mapped  out  our  fall  reading  list:  Dan  Brown's  The  DaVinci  Code  in 
September,  Yann  Martel's  Life  of  Pi  in  October,  and  Jon  Krakauer's 
Under  the  Banner  of  Heaven  in  November.  Traditionally,  we  do  not 
read  a  book  in  December  but  instead  have  a  festive  holiday  party  where 
we  eat,  drink  and  exchange  gifts.  This  year's  theme,  however,  will  be 
a  slight  departure:  We've  all  been  invited  to  attend  the  private  screen- 
ing of  Big  Fish,  the  movie  adaptation  of  Chapel  Hill  writer  Daniel 
Wallace's  book,  which  we  read  in  our  group. 

We're  thrilled  for  Daniel's  success  in  having  his  poignant,  tragi- 
comic debut  novel  brought  to  the  big  screen,  but  you  can  bet  that  we 
are  just  as  excited  about  our  being  invited  to  the  gala.  We've  already 
started  talking  about  what  we'll  wear,  where  we  should  meet  for  cham- 
pagne beforehand,  and  what  we'll  say  to  Big  Fish  actors  Billy  Crudup 
and  Ewan  McGregor  should  they  attend! 

Bridget  Booher  is  a  freelance  writer  who  lives  in  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina.  She 
works  at  Duke's  Terry  Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy. 


At  the  most  recent 
meeting  of  my  No  Name 
book  group,  we  mapped 
out  our  fall  reading  list: 
Dan  Brown's  The  DaVinci 
Code  in  September, 
Yann  Martel's  Life  of 
Pi  in  October,  and  Jon 
Krakauer's  Under  the 
Banner  of  Heaven  in 
November. 
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B ASSETT 
Affair 


Photos  courtesy  of  the  Duke  I         ■  ■ 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  speaking  about  the  Bassett  Affair  during  a  1905  viMt  to  Durham 

Academic  Freedom  Tested  at  Trinity  College 

Linda  Daniel 


One  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  a  controversy  that  became  known  as  the  "Bassett  Affair"  erupted  on 
the  Trinity  College  campus.  The  resolution  of  the  dispute,  which  lasted  for  six  weeks,  was  a  milestone  for  academic 
m  in  U.S.  higher  education. 
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The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  a  time  of  great  upheaval  in  this 
country,  and  racial  tensions  were  particularly  strong  in  the  South.  During 
the  1890s,  the  North  Carolina  Democratic  Party  ran  on  a  racist  platform  to 
counter  the  election  of  blacks  to  the  legislature.  White  supremacy  organiza 
tions  flourished  and  lynchings  were  widespread.  Jim  Crow  laws  were  enacted  through- 
out the  South  as  a  backlash  to  Reconstruction.  In  the  academic  realm,  professors  found 
themselves  subject  to  censorship  or  dismissal  for  speaking  out  for  political 
reform.  Trinity  Colleges  Bassett  Affair  was  a  manifestation  of  this  turbu- 
lence. 

Trinity  moved  to  Durham  in  1892  and,  in  the  decade  that  fol- 
lowed, received  financial  support  from  Durham's  leading  tobacco 
families,  including  Washington  Duke  and  his  sons,  Benjamin 
Newton  and  james  Buchanan  Duke.  The  college  changed  its  name 
to  Duke  University  in  1924  with  the  establishment  of  the  Duke 
Endowment.  The  Dukes  were  staunch  Republicans  and  proponents 
of  the  industrial  "New  South."  Their  support  allowed  Trinity  to  expand 
and  become  an  exemplar  of  academic  excellence  in  the  South. 

Trinity  College  President  John  Carlisle  Kilgo,  during  his  tenure  from 
1894  to  19 10,  symbolized  both  the  success  and  controversy  of  the 
growing  college.  Kilgo  was  a  Methodist  minister  and  a  vocal  advocate 
of  social  causes.  Kilgo  believed  that  Trinity  had  a  mission  to  speak 
out  against  provincialism  and  corruption.  He  equated  Christian 
education  with  "truth."  Kilgo  recruited  a  strong,  young  faculty  and 
inspired  them  to  high  standards  of  scholarship.  He  believed  that 
academic  faculty  had  the  right  to  enjoy  free  inquiry  and  free  speech. 
Kilgo  told  the  alumni  in  1902  that  "no  dread  of  unpopularity,  no  fear 
of  small  attendance,  no  criticisms"  can  divert  Trinity  from  its  mission. 

John  Spencer  Bassett  embodied  Kilgo's  ideals  of  scholarship 
and  social  involvement.  Bassett,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  received 
his  A.B.  from  Trinity  College  in  1888,  attained  his  doctorate  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  returned  to  Trinity  in  1893  as  a  professor 
in  the  history  department.  A  popular  teacher  who  encouraged  his 
students  to  publish  and  fostered  their  interests  in  southern  history, 
Bassett  was  also  an  active  scholar  who  balanced  his  teaching  with  a  love  of  research  and 
writing.  He  initiated  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society's  annual  series  of  Historical 
Papers;  established  the  honorary  society  9019,  a  precursor  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  and  found- 
ed and  edited  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  which  is  still  published  at  Duke. 

Bassett's  writings  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  included  pointed  criticisms  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  appeaJs  to  racist  sentiments  and  discussions  of  white  supremacy  that 
appeared  in  the  local  press.  Disappointed  by  the  lack  of  reaction  to  his  criticisms,  Bassett 
published  an  article  entitled  "Stirring  Up  the  Fires  of  Race  Antipathy"  in 
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the  October  1903  issue  of  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  In  the  article  he  praised  the 
accomplishments  of  African  Americans  and  offered  views  on  improving  race  rela- 
tions. Bassett  wrote  that  the  current  troubles  could  be  blamed  on  "inherent  race 
antipathy,  the  progress  of  the  negro  himself,  and  the 
fact  that  the  negro  problem  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  a  political  matter."  Bassett  included  a  sentence  in 
the  article  that  was  calculated  to  attract  attention.  He 
praised  the  life  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  writing, "...  [he 
is]  the  greatest  man,  save  General  Lee,  born  in  the  South 
in  a  hundred  years..." 

Eager  as  Bassett  may  have  been  for  debate,  he  could 
not  have  predicted  the  outcry  that  his  article  elicited. 
Richard  Hofstadter  and  Walter  Metzger  observed  in  The 
Development  of  Academic  Freedom  in  the  United  States, 
"Himself  a  son  of  the  South,  Bassett  thought  he  could 
speak  these  unpleasant  truths  to  his  kith  and  kin  with 
complete  impunity.  But  he  had  struck  a  painful  nerve 
of  sensitive  Southern  conscience."  Bassett's  article  was 
quickly  attacked  in  the  press. 

Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  led  the  criticism  of  Bassett's  article. 
Daniels  became  editor  of  the  paper  in  1894  and  quickly 
built  it  into  a  readable  and  successful  journal.  Active  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
Daniels  made  the  paper  into  an  instrument  of  the  party  in  North  Carolina.  He 
attacked  Bassett,  Trinity,  and  the  Duke  family.  Daniels  wrote  that  Bassett's  article 
was  the  natural  culmination  of  alien  influences  that  had  taken  Trinity  away  from 
southern  traditions.  Daniels  demanded  to  know  what  Trinity  was  going  to  do 
about  Bassett.  State  Democratic  leaders  demanded  that  Professor  Bassett  be  fired, 
and  parents  were  encouraged  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  school.  Some 
of  the  weekly  Democratic  papers  in  the  state  actually  began  spelling  the  professor's 
name  as  bASSett. 

Public  sentiment  about  Bassett's  tenure  swelled  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to 
the  Trinity  Board  of  Trustees'  meeting  in  December.  As  a  result,  an  interview  with 
Bassett  was  published  in  which  he  qualified  some  of  his  earlier  remarks.  Bassett 
said  that  he  did  not  mean  that  there  would  be  social  mingling  of  the  races  or  that 
he  advocated  social  equality.  Bassett  offered  to  resign  if  the  trustees  requested  that 
he  do  so.  President  Kilgo  stood  staunchly  behind  Bassett,  and  many  alumni  called 
on  the  college  to  stand  up  for  Bassett's  right  to  academic  freedom  of  expression. 
Many  of  these  people,  including  Kilgo,  did  not  support  Bassett's  statements,  but 
they  did  believe  that  Bassett  had  the  right  to  openly  express  his  opinions. 

The  board  met  on  December  1 ,  1903,  to  decide  Bassett's  fate.  Kilgo  spoke  in 
favor  of  Bassett,  and  a  statement  from  the  faculty  was  presented.  The  faculty 
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entreated  the  trustees  to  follow  Thomas  Jefferson's  philosophy  and  defend  the 
"illimitable  freedom  of  the  human  mind."  The  trustees'  meeting  lasted  through 
the  night,  and  at  3:00  a.m.  on  December  2,  the  trustees  voted  1 8  to  7  not  to 
request  Bassett's  resignation.  It  was  not  known  until  later  that  Kilgo  had  letters 
of  resignation  from  all  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  his  pocket.  The  letters 
were  to  be  handed  in  if  the  board  voted  for  Bassett's  resignation. 

In  the  statement  written  by  the  trustees  about  their  decision,  they  spoke 
eloquently  about  their  views  on  academic  freedom.  They  disclaimed  responsi- 
bility for  the  content  of  Bassett's  articles  but  defended  Bassett's  right  to  express 
his  ideas.  The  trustees  said,  "We  are  particularly  unwilling  to  lend  ourselves  to 
any  tendency  to  destroy  or  limit  academic  liberty,  a  tendency  which  has,  within 
recent  years,  manifested  itself  in  some  conspicuous  instances,  and  which  has 
created  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  for  the  welfare  of  American  colleges.... We  can- 
not lend  countenance  to  the  degrading  notion  that  pro- 
fessors in  American  colleges  have  not  an  equal  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  with  all  other  Americans."  The  trustees 
had  set  a  standard  for  the  future.  "It  were  better  that  Trinity 
should  suffer  than  that  it  should  enter  upon  a  policy  of 
coercion  and  intolerance." 

Despite  the  division  that  the  Bassett  Affair  created 
within  Trinity  and  the  negative  publicity  it  received,  the 
college  benefited  from  the  board's  decision.  The  trustees 
had  refused  to  have  their  actions  dictated  by  public  opinion 
or  personal  prejudice.  There  were  now  firm  principles  in 
place  to  guide  future  decisions  about  academic  freedom. 
Enrollment  at  Trinity  did  not  decrease  as  predicted,  and 
the  school's  reputation  grew  from  the  national  attention  it 
received. 

In  1905,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  visited  Durham  and  praised 
Trinity  College  for  its  decision  in  the  Bassett  Affair.  Speaking  about  the  school, 
Roosevelt  said,  "You  stand  for  Academic  Freedom,  for  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, for  a  duty  more  incumbent  upon  the  scholar  than  upon  any  other  man, 
to  tell  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  to  claim  for  himself  and  to  give  to  others  the  larg- 
est liberty  in  seeking  after  the  truth." 

Linda  Daniel  is  an  intern  in  University  Archives  at  the  Duke  University  Libraries. 
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Reading 
Pleasure 


Historians  On  Historical  Fiction 


Prior  to  teaching  a  course  on  narrative,  history  and  historical  fiction,  Duke 
professor  Simon  Partner  asked  his  colleagues  in  the  history  department  for 
their  recommendations  of  outstanding  works  of  historical  fiction.  Partner 
said  that  he  wanted  to  go  beyond  personal  favorites,  that  he  was 
looking  for "...  the  kind  of  work  that  a  historian  would  be  proud 
of — that  reflects  both  historical  research  and  insight;  perhaps 
even  that  changes  our  (professional  historians')  view  of  a  his- 
torical era  or  event."  Professor  Partner  suggested  /,  Claudius  by 
Robert  Graves,  Leo  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace,  Madison  Smartt  Bell's 
All  Souls' Rising,  and  War  and  Remembrance  by  Herman  Wouk. 
Here  are  the  responses  Partner  received  from  his  colleagues, 
printed  with  their  permission. 
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From  Marty  Miller: 

One  of  the  greatest  novels  about  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  is 
Dostoevsky's  The  Devils  (sometimes  translated 
as  The  Possessed).  It  is  a  superb  example  of  his- 
torical fiction.  I  am  nuts  about  the  book.  For 
a  shorter  and  wonderful  story,  try  Turgenev's 
Fathers  and  Sons,  which  presents  the  problems 
of  Russia's  university  age  nihilist  movement 
during  the  1860s  in  a  timeless  way,  and  it  is 
beautifully  written;  the  Norton  edition  is  the 
best  both  for  translation  and  for  the  docu- 
ments included  in  the  annex. 

From  Margaret  Humphreys: 

For  importance,  if  not  accuracy,  Gone  with 
the  Wind.  The  book  (and  movie)  have 
shaped  popular  impressions  of  the  antebel- 
lum South  more  than  any  historian's  work.  I 
remember  enjoying  Traveler,  a  novel  about 
Robert  E.  Lee's  horse.  I  can't  remember  how 
accurate  or  historically  relevant  it  was.  If  you 
consider  plays — The  Crucible  (about  Salem) 
and  Inherit  the  Wind  (about  Scopes  trial).  I 
know  a  good  source  analyzing  the  historical 
errors  and  interpretation  in  the  latter  if  you're 
interested.  Then  there  are  Harry  Turtledove's 
counterfactual  books  on  the  Civil  War  and 
beyond,  starting  with  The  Guns  of  the  South. 
For  vividness,  if  nothing  else,  The  Doomsday 
Book  by  Connie  Willis.  A  sci-fi  treat — 
historians  doing  time  travel  go  back  to  plague 
year  1348 — by  mistake. 

From  Peter  Wood: 

Barry  Unsworth's  Sacred  Hunger  is  an 
imaginative  treatment  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  mid- 18th  century.  I  found  rich  detail  on 
Liverpool,  West  Africa,  the  Middle  Passage,  and 
even  the  Florida  swamps,  all  based  on  sound 
research.  As  you  know,  Unsworth  has  done 
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other  prize-winning  historical 
books  as  well. 
David  Bradley's  the 
Chaneysville  Incident  is  a 
long  but  engaging  novel  by  a 
black  author  about  a  fictional 
character's  search  for  his  roots 
on  the  Underground  Railroad 
in  southern  Pennsylvania,  so 
it  pushes  back  from  the  pres- 
ent to  the  antebellum  era  like  a 
detective  novel. 


John  Updike,  Memories  of  the  Ford 
Administration,  set  in  the  1970s,  deals  with  a 
college  professor  who  is  writing  a  biography  of 
James  Buchanan,  the  little-known  15th  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.,  just  before  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War.  It  may  not  be  as  good  as  his  Rabbit 
novels,  but  he  is  a  master  of  detail  and  a  great 
writer. 

Michael  Shaara,  The  Killer  Angels,  focuses 
on  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Ken  Burns, 
James  McPherson,  and  General  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  all  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  books 
they  know!  (Still,  the  older,  shorter  work, 
Stephen  Crane's  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  had 
a  larger  impact  for  me,  as  I  read  it  at  a  younger 
age.) 

Charles  Frazier,  Cold  Mountain,  is  a  less  pre- 
dictable but  equally  gripping  novel,  set  in  the 
Civil  War  years,  right  here  in  North  Carolina. 
The  writing  is  powerful,  and  Frazier's  historical 
accuracy  is  most  telling  in  his  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  life  in  the  Carolina  mountains  before 
and  during  the  war.  He  is  a  master  of  material 
culture. 

Annie  Dillard's  The  Living  deals  with  the  settle- 
ment of  northwestern  Washington — cutting 
trees  and  growing  hops — in  the  era  after  the 
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Civil  War.  It  is  a  careful  and  violent  invocation 
of  a  little-known  frontier. 

Margaret  Craven,  /  Heard  the  Owl  Call  My 
Name,  is  a  very  short  and  well-known  little 
book  about  a  missionary  among  the  Indians 
in  that  same  northwestern  coastal  region.  I 
believe  that  it  has  also  been  made  into  a  short 
film. 

The  following  two  books  also  deal  with  Native 
American  themes,  but  are  by  Indian  authors. 
D'Arcy  McNickle,  The  Surrounded,  is  a  some- 
what autobiographical  novel  by  a  Flathead 
Indian  anthropologist  about  coming  of  age 
on  an  Indian  reservation  in  Montana,  dealing 
with  a  Spanish  father,  and  Indian  mother,  and 
the  Catholic  Church.  Not  a  brilliant  writer,  he 
still  gives  a  good  feel  for  the  situation.  Louise 
Erdrich's  Tracks  is  a  richer  and  more  compli- 
cated work  that  deals  with  Indian  life  in  both 
urban  and  rural  settings  in  North  Dakota 
between  1912  and  1920.  According  to  the  New 
Yorker,  she  "captures  the  passions,  fears,  myths 
and  doom  of  a  living  people,  and  she  does  so 
with. ..ease...." 

Denise  Giardina's  Storming  Heaven  is  the  first 
of  two  novels  about  the  Appalachians  in  the 
early  20th  century.  This  one  recreates  the  coal 
mining  wars  in  her  native  West  Virginia  in 
1921.  The  Battle  of  Blair  Mountain,  which  it 
depicts,  was  also  pictured  in  the  John  Sayles 
film,  Matewan. 


Harriette  Arnow's  The  Dollmaker  is  a  classic 
about  a  young  mother  from  eastern  Kentucky 
obliged  to  migrate  to  Detroit.  Jane  Fonda 
made  a  fairly  good  movie  of  it,  which  novelist 
Joyce  Carol  Oates  has  compared  to  Tfie  Grapes 
of  Wrath. 

Gretel  Ehrlich's  Heart  Mountain  is  a  fascinating 
and  detailed  invocation  (through  an  unlikely 
love  story)  of  life  in  the  vicinity  of  Heart 
Mountain,  the  Wyoming  site  of  a  World  War  II 
Japanese-American  relocation  camp.  My  wife 
and  I  were  so  taken  by  the  book  that  we  visited 
the  site  of  the  camp  several  years  ago. 

From  Claudia  Koonz: 

Arthur  Koestler's  Darkness  at  Noon  is  an 
obvious  choice.  But  then  here's  the  real 
work  of  genius:  Faithful  Ruslan:  the  Story  of 
a  Guard  Dog  by  Georgi  Vladimov;  translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Michael  Glenny,  with  an 
introduction  by  Richard  Adams.  I'm  reading  it 
now  and  find  it  electrifying — And  I  think  you 
ought  to  include  one  satire  as  a  work  ol  his- 
torical fiction.  This  one  is  chilling. — Especially 
after  reading  a  memoir  of  the  gulag. 

Kazuo  Ishiguro's  The  Remains  of  the  Day  is 
short,  and  you  could  compare  the  novel  with 
film  treatments.  The  English  Patient  (Michael 
Ondaatje)  and  Corelli's  Mandolin  (Louis  De 
Bernieres)  also  have  film  versions. 

I'm  sure  you  have  Pat  Barker  on  your  list: 
Regeneration  or  The  Eye  in  the  Door. 

The  book  you  will  not  have  heard  of  is,  I  think, 
the  very  best:  In  the  Memory  of  the  Forest.  It  is 
a  novel  set  in  a  Polish  village  in  the  1990s — in 
which  the  memory  of  Jews  who  once  lived 
in  town  surfaces.  It  was  written  before  Jan 
Gross's  Neighbours,  and  it  would  be  a  stunning 
experience  to  read  the  novel  in  connection 
with  the  very  slim  history  by  Gross. 
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From  Cynthia  Herrup: 

A total  chestnut,  but  it  is  short — Josephine 
Tey's  Daughter  of  Time.  Don't  think  I 
would  be  "proud"  of  it,  but  I  wouldn't  be 
ashamed.  More  seriously,  Defoe's  Journal  of  a 
Plague  Year  or  Moll  Flanders. 

From  Susan  Thorne: 

A.S.  Byatt's  Possession  might  be  fun  as 
they're  coming  out  with  a  film.  Another 
favorite  of  mine  is  A  Star  Called  Henry  by 
Roddy  Doyle.  It's  about  the  Easter  uprising 
and  Civil  war  in  Ireland  in  1920s. — Brutal. 
And  one  more:  The  World  as  I  Found  It  by 
Bruce  Duffy.  It's  about  Wittgenstein  and 
Bertrand  Russell — brilliant  AND  a  great  read! 

From  Bill  Reddy: 

I usually  cannot  stomach  historical  fiction 
because  the  flow  of  mistakes  is  so  great. 
However,  I  greatly  enjoy  Patrick  O'Brian's 
novels,  which  focus  on  the  British  navy  dur- 
ing the  era  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He  does 
make  systematic  errors,  but  they  are  rather  of 
a  subtle  type.  His  research  is  astoundingly  full 
and  solid.  But  his  central  characters'  personali- 
ties (Aubrey  and  Maturin)  are  portrayed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  more  acceptable 
to  people  of  our  own  times  (not  that  time)  and 
our  current  ideas  on  generosity,  tolerance,  jus- 
tice, etc.  It  is  not  heavy  handed,  however. 

From  Lil  Fenn: 

I'd  add  The  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

From  Kristen  Neuschel: 

It  seems  that  every  week  I  run  across  a  new 
novel  daring  to  be  set  in  Europe  during  my 
period — there's  even  detective  fiction!!  I  stay 
away  from  most  of  it,  but  I'm  sure  some  of  the 
books  are  worthwhile.  One  author  I  can  rec- 
ommend with  enormous  confidence  is  Denise 
Giardina.  She  has  written  two  fictionalized 
biographies  that  are  superb — one  about 
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Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  the 
religious  resister  against 
the  Nazis,  called  Saints 
and  Villains,  and  one 
about  England's 
Henry  V  called  Good  King 
Harry.  I  would  readily 
use  either  in  a  course  if 
I  had  the  excuse  (I  already  use  film 
and  Shakespeare  on  Henry  and  don't 
have  time  to  include  anything  else.). 
Giardina's  first  novels  were  about  her 
native  turf — Appalachian  coal  miners, 
especially  the  mine  war  of  the  1910s 
and  1920s  (She  was  a  gubernatorial 
candidate  in  West  Virginia  in  2000!). 
I've  only  read  the  first,  Storming 
Heaven,  and  it  is  superb.  You  could 
use  it  with  John  Sayles'  film  Matewan. 
Just  a  thought. 


From  Ron  Witt: 

Umberto  Eco's  The  Name  of  the  Rose  comes  to 
mind. 

From  Tom  Robisheaux: 

You  have  a  great  list — /,  Claudius  is  one 
of  my  favorites,  too.  I'm  not  sure  where 
you  draw  the  line  between  historical  fiction 
and  fictional  history... Have  you  ever  read 
the  works  of  Marguerite  Yourcenar?  She  has 
earned  a  fine  reputation  for  writing  historical 
fiction.  Her  memoirs  of  Hadrian  are  a  clas- 
sic: Memoirs  of  Hadrian,  and  Reflections  on  the 
Composition  of  Memoirs  of  Hadrian,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Grace  Frick,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  author.  Or  Shelby  Foote's  Shiloh, 
A  Novel — the  story  of  one  of  the  great,  messy 
and  confusing  American  Civil  War  battles. 
Sounds  like  fun... 

From  Warren  Lerner: 

There  are  many  great  Russian  works  of  his- 
torical fiction;  unfortunately,  the  authors 
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all  seem  to  be  in  a  race  to  see  who  can  write  the 
longest  book.  I  have  a  less  conventional  choice 
to  suggest  to  you:  Marek  Hlasko's  Eighth  Day  of 
the  Week.  This  is  a  short  novel — less  than  two 
hundred  pages — which  in  my  estimate  helps 
to  explain  why  Polish  youth  of  the  1950s,  who 
had  no  desire  to  return  to  the  old  regime,  got 
fed  up  with  the  Stalinists  running  the  country 
and  led  the  Polish  upheaval  of  1956  and  forced 
Khrushchev  to  accept  a  national  Communist 
regime.  If  it  were  my  course,  1  would  combine 
it  with  Adam  Wazyk's  Poem  for  Adults,  which 
was  even  more  important  in  firing  up  Polish 
youth. 

I  just  thought  of  some  titles  outside  of  my 
specialties.  I  always  admired  Alan  Paton's 
Cry  the  Beloved  Country,  a  novel  of  racially 
troubled  South  Africa  after  World  War  II. 
Thomas  Keneally's  Schindler's  List  is  actually 
a  novel,  although  the  characters  and  events 
are  very  real  and  bring  home  the  horror  of 
the  Holocaust.  Doctorow's  Ragtime  is  a  great 
vignette  of  the  divisions  in  the  U.S.  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

I  keep  thinking  of  additional  titles.  How  about 
Remarque's  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front? 
This  was  one  of  the  first  novels  to  see  World 
War  I  from  the  perspective  of  boy  soldiers  fired 
up  with  phony  German  patriotism. 


From  Syd  Nathans: 

Octavia  Butler's  Kindred  is  more  on  the  fic 
tional  side  than  the  historical  side — sci- 
ence fiction  at  that.  That  said,  it  has  lots  of 
punch  as  a  journey  into  and  out  of  slavery, 
and  then  back  again.  The  Price  of  a  Child, 
by  Lorene  Cary,  is  most  certainly  based  on 
research — it's  the  story  of  a  woman  who,  hav- 
ing escaped  bondage  in  the  antebellum  era, 
struggles  to  live  in  the  "free"  North  and  to  tell 
her  story  freely  in  a  setting  where  antislavery 
friends  have  confining  expectations. 

From  Felicia  Kornbluh: 

I rely  for  insight  on  things  more  proximate 
to  the  time  of  the  events,  e.g.,  Memoirs  of 
an  Ex-Prom  Queen  by  Alix  Kates  Shulman  (on 
being  female  in  the  1950s).  Quite  great,  terrify 
ing,  better  than  anything  we  professional  schol 
ar  types  have  done  with  the  same  material. 

I  also  rely  a  lot  on  literary  nonfiction,  e.g., 
New  Journalism  from  the  1960s,  which  used 
novelistic  techniques  to  get  across  what  it 
was  like  to  live  through  the  period — thinking 
they  were  being  truer  than  dryer  work.  So, 
for  example,  Joan  Didion's  essays  in  Slouching 
Towards  Bethlehem  and  The  White  Album  have 
been  great  for  teaching  me  about  the  period. 
And  might  work  under  your  criteria.  (I  used 
Didion's  "On  the  Morning  After  the  Sixties"  to 
great  effect  on  the  last  day  of  my  '60s  course.) 
I  also  used  some  of  Mary  McCarthy's  work 
from  The  Mask  of  State  (about  Watergate)  and 
the  great  genre  piece  All  the  President's  Men  by 
those  skilled  mystery  writers  Woodward  and 
Bernstein. 

From  Sy  Mauskopf : 

Here's  one  that  I've  used  with  great 
pedagogical  success  in  my  history  of 
20th  century  science  course:  Sinclair  Lewis's 
Arrowsmith.  It's  long  but  an  easy  read  and 
gives  a  very  rich  sense  of  the  U.S.  medical  com 
munity  ca.  1900. 


From  Alex  Roland: 

I was  surprised  that  no  one  suggested 
The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner.  C.  Vann 
Woodward  said,  as  I  recall,  that  it  was  the  best 
evocation  of  the  antebellum  South  that  had 
appeared  in  print,  not  excluding  all  the  histo- 
ries that  have  been  written  on  the  topic. 

I  also  endorse  The  Killer  Angels,  which  is  metic- 
ulously researched.  Some  years  ago  I  worked 
with  a  colleague  in  Sweden  studying  novels 
about  the  Cold  War.  We  agreed  that  the  best 
by  far  was  Richard  Kim's  The  Martyred.  Set  in 
Pyongyang  during  the  Korean  War,  it  explores 
the  pressures  faced  by  civilians  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  when  modern  war  sweeps  into 
their  community  and  then  back  out  of  it.  The 
novel  uses  the  response  of  one  segment  of  the 
Catholic  community  to  the  invasion  by  North 
Korea  to  get  at  the  moral  dilemma  of  civilians 
caught  in  an  ideological  struggle.  It  is  power- 
ful and  revealing. 

The  horror  and  insanity  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War  are  captured  with  satire  and  gallows 
humor  in  Hans  von  Grimmelshausen's 
Simplicissimus.  It  resonates  in  many  ways 
with  Tim  O'Brien's  Going  After  Cacciato, 
the  best  novel  on  the  Vietnam  War.  Where 
Simplicissimus  is  a  partial  memoir  modeled  on 
the  Spanish  picaresque  novel,  in  the  tradition 
of  The  Perils  of  Pauline,  Going  After  Cacciato 
is  memoir  embedded  in  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Both  are  enormously  effective  at  recreating 
what  it  was  like  to  be  caught  up  in  those  wars. 

Speaking  of  the  Spanish  picaresque,  Don 
Quixote  recreates  in  memorable  fashion  the 
cultural  dislocation  brought  on  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  technology  and  a  new  social 
order.  That  is  part  of  its  timeless  allure. 

I  like  Gore  Vidal's  Burr,  which  presents  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  unorthodox  view  of  Burr, 
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Hamilton,  and  most  especially  Jefferson.  The 
interpretation  of  these  historical  figures  is 
made  compelling  by  the  recreated  conversa- 
tions and  the  immediacy  of  their  political 
maneuverings. 

Further  revealing  my  weakness  for  war  novels, 
I  would  add  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front 
and  Dr.  Zhivago  to  any  such  list.  I  also  like 
E.E.  Cummings'  The  Enormous  Room,  which 
explores  the  lives  of  POWs. 


Simon  Partner  is  Associate  Professor  of  History  at 
Duke  University.  As  part  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
Engaging  Faculty  series,  he  will  speak  on  29  January 
2004  about  The  Story  of  Haruko,  the  novel  he  is 

writing. 
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I'd  convince  myself 
that  a  writhing  horde 
of  spiders  had  infest- 
ed my  mattress,  or 
that  an  ax-wielding 
clown  lived  beneath 
the  stairs  opposite  my 
bed.  Once  my  heart 
started  hammering  in 
my  chest  and  I  felt  the 
presence  of  some- 
thing evil  lurking  in 
the  darkness,  I  always 
fell  right  to  sleep. 


It's  hard  to  believe  that  I'm  capable  of  writing  such  a  wicked 
tale.  I  fear  that  most  people  won't  accept  the  fact  that  such  a 
story  exists.  It  is  for  these  skeptics  that  I  write  the  following: 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I've  craved  being  afraid.  I  don't  care 
for  Christmas;  my  favorite  holiday  has  always  been  Halloween. 
When  I  was  eight,  I  forced  my  parents  to  move  my  bed  down  into 
a  dark  corner  of  the  cellar.  Every  night  before  I  went  to  bed  I  made 
my  father  read  scary  stories  to  me  by  flashlight.  If  the  story  wasn't 
scary  enough,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  sleep  until  I  figured  out  a  way 
to  truly  horrify  myself.  I'd  convince  myself  that  a  writhing  horde 
of  spiders  had  infested  my  mattress,  or  that  an  ax- wielding  clown 
lived  beneath  the  stairs  opposite  my  bed.  Once  my  heart  started 
hammering  in  my  chest  and  I  felt  the  presence  of  something  evil 
lurking  in  the  darkness,  I  always  fell  right  to  sleep. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  I  found  that  even  my  most  imaginative 
terrors — like  the  demon  who  materialized  under  my  bed  every 
time  I  thought  of  its  name — no  longer  frightened  me.  I  imme- 
diately rode  my  bike  to  the  local  video  store  and  tried  to  rent  The 
Exorcist,  Halloween,  and  The  Texas  Chainsaw  Massacre  but  the 
girl  working  the  counter  didn't  seem  to  think  any  of  them  were 
acceptable  for  a  kid  still  in  elementary  school.  I  visited  the  book- 
store with  my  father  but  he  refused  to  buy  any  of  the  pulp-horror 
novels  I  picked  off  the  shelves.  I  responded  by  storming  down  into 
our  basement  and  cutting  the  heads  off  all  my  toys  with  a  butcher 
knife. 

What  saved  me  from  insanity  were  the  anonymous  love  notes  the 
girls  at  school  began  receiving  from  anonymous  admirers  in  the 
class.  A  girl  lucky  enough  to  find  one  of  these  notes  tucked  into 
her  textbook  seemed  unable  to  pry  the  smile  off  her  face  for  days, 
even  weeks  afterward.  Seeing  this  reaction  gave  me  an  idea,  and 
just  like  that  my  hunger  for  the  macabre  had  found  a  new  outlet. 

I  wrote  my  own  love  note  to  the  girl  who  seemed  to  yearn  for  one 
with  the  utmost  desperation.  I  picked  a  girl  named  Katie — who 
hadn't  spoken  three  words  all  year  and  who  was  so  thin  she  was 
almost  invisible — because  of  the  look  of  heartbreaking  torment 
she  had  on  her  face  when  she  gazed  upon  the  notes  received  by  the 


girls  sitting  near  her.  According  to  custom,  I  wrote  Katie's  name  in 
looping  cursive  atop  a  folded  square  of  notebook  paper  and  slipped 
it  into  her  geography  book  while  everyone  was  out  of  the  classroom 
at  recess.  Imagine  the  transformation  in  her  look  of  pure  bliss  and 
uncontainable  anticipation  as  she  flipped  open  her  note  to  find — 
written  in  vicious  red  letters — the  words:  I'm  going  to  kill  you. 

For  the  next  three  years  I  survived  by  writing  threatening  notes  until 
it  became  a  school-wide  mystery  as  to  whom  their  author  was.  My 
classmates  talked  of  almost  nothing  else;  teachers  worked  themselves 
into  a  panic;  the  police  were  notified;  letters  were  sent  home  to  par- 
ents warning  that  a  maniac  was  loose  and  stalking  students.  In  the 
end  some  of  the  girls'  parents  actually  refused  to  let  their  daughters 
attend  school  until  the  stalker  was  apprehended. 

I  was  never  caught. 

Finally  I  reached  middle  school  and  could  focus  once  again  on  scar- 
ing myself.  With  the  power  of  my  newly  acquired  adult  library  card 
I  checked  out  a  thousand  page  anthology  of  horror  stories  and  read 
it  cover  to  cover  in  less  than  a  month.  After  all  the  years  of  antici- 
pation, I  had  expected  these  full-fledged  tales  of  terror  to  leave  me 
numb  and  shuddering  in  a  fetal  crouch  under  my  bed,  yet  I  soon 
realized  that  the  ideas  I'd  had  in  my  head  for  years  were  much  scarier 
than  most  of  what  I  was  reading.  I  decided  that  the  only  solution 
was  to  write  my  own  stories  and  make  them  as  brutal  and  horrifying 
as  I  wanted. 

I  wrote  my  first  story  for  my  parents  about  a  kid  much  like  myself 
who  had  parents  who  always  nagged  him  to  clean  his  room  and 
brush  his  teeth.  In  the  story  the  kid's  sanity  is  slowly  worn  away  by 
his  parents'  incessant  nagging.  One  night  the  kid  has  a  nightmare  in 
which  he  chops  up  both  his  parents  with  an  ax.  When  he  jolts  awake 
he  finds  himself  lying  in  a  lake  of  blood  using  his  father's  dismem- 
bered torso  as  a  pillow  and  cradling  his  mother's  severed  head  under 
his  arm  like  a  teddy  bear. 

My  next  story  I  wrote  for  my  math  teacher  about  a  mad  mathemati- 
cian who  created  an  equation  with  a  diabolical  twist:  trying  to  solve 
it  caused  a  reaction  in  the  synapses  of  the  brain  that  made  your  head 
explode.  In  the  end  the  mathematician  puts  the  equation  into  the 
newest  edition  of  a  popular  textbook  knowing  that  it  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  someone — most  likely  a  math  teacher — stum- 
bles onto  the  equation  and  tries  to  solve  it. 

I  continued  to  write  horror  stories  all  throughout  middle  school, 
high  school  and  college,  each  one  aimed  at  scaring  a  particular  per- 
son. By  the  time  I'd  finished  school,  however,  writing  a  story  merely 
to  frighten  someone  no  longer  satisfied  me.  I  began  wondering  if  I 
could  write  a  story  that  could  literally  scare  someone  to  death. 
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Sitting  there  alone 
in  the  impenetrable 
darkness,  my  imagi- 
nation roamed  free. 
My  mind  overflowed 
with  images  of  tor- 
ture, self-mutilation, 
insanity, and  death. 


For  inspiration  I  reread  what  I  believed  to  be  the  scariest  stories 
ever  told  and  rewatched  all  the  scariest  horror  movies — all  of 
which  I  owned  and  had  seen  a  hundred  times  before.  I  began 
writing  almost  every  waking  hour.  I  finished  three  stories  in  the 
first  week,  two  more  the  week  after  that,  but  after  completing  each 
one  I  immediately  crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  into  the  fireplace. 
Drastic  measures  were  needed. 

I  moved  into  a  decrepit  house  that  had  been  abandoned  for  years 
before  I  came  to  occupy  it.  It  stood  deep  in  the  woods  at  the  end 
of  a  winding  dirt  road,  miles  away  from  the  nearest  neighbor.  Its 
bleak  walls,  warped  roof,  and  vacant  eye-like  windows  all  filled 
me  with  a  sickening  gloom,  yet  what  had  truly  sold  the  house  to 
me  was  the  shuddering  sense  of  dread  that  invaded  my  soul  each 
time  I  descended  into  its  windowless  cellar.  It  was  down  in  those 
unspeakable  depths  that  I  locked  myself  to  write. 

I  smashed  the  lone  light  bulb  that  hung  near  the  base  of  the  crum- 
bling stone  stairs  and  stuffed  rags  in  the  crack  beneath  the  cellar 
door.  My  sole  source  of  illumination  was  a  small  flashlight,  but  I 
only  allowed  myself  to  use  it  to  see  the  paper  on  which  I  was  to 
write  my  story. 

Sitting  there  alone  in  the  impenetrable  darkness,  my  imagination 
roamed  free.  My  mind  overflowed  with  images  of  torture,  self- 
mutilation,  insanity,  and  death.  If  I  had  to  go  insane  in  order  to 
write  a  story  scary  enough  to  kill  someone,  so  be  it. 

Almost  immediately  I  lost  all  sense  of  time,  and  what  was  worse,  I 
found  I  couldn't  write  a  word.  Having  no  idea  how  many  minutes, 
hours,  or  even  days  I'd  been  imprisoned  with  nothing  to  show 
for  it,  I  eventually  decided  to  go  to  sleep.  I  curled  up  in  a  corner, 
making  sure  to  set  my  black  notebook  and  red  felt-tip  pen  on  the 
floor  near  my  head  in  case  I  woke  up  from  a  particularly  terrifying 
nightmare  with  an  idea.  Then  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  I  felt  as  though  I'd  slept  for  a  month  undisturbed.  I 
hadn't  dreamed.  I  could  remember  nothing  since  closing  my  eyes 
the  night  before.  I  felt  around  for  the  flashlight.  It  was  gone.  Then 
I  remembered  I'd  set  it  next  to  my  notebook  and  pen  as  a  reminder 
that  I  was  only  allowed  to  use  it  while  writing. 

I  clicked  on  the  light.  Its  pale  yellow  beam  splayed  onto  the  wall 
behind  me.  There,  written  in  horrid  red  letters  an  inch  high,  were 
the  words:  look  without  seeing. 

I  couldn't  breathe.  I  fumbled  for  my  pen  and  notebook  and  wrote 
the  same  three  words  on  the  first  blank  page.  My  handwriting  was 
drastically  different  from  the  letters  on  the  wall,  which  were  jagged 


and  barely  legible.  Someone  had  written  on  the  wall  while  I  slept, 
someone  who  right  now  could  be  standing  behind  me,  knife  held 
high. 

Forgetting  my  pact  about  using  the  flashlight  for  writing  only,  I 
spun  around,  trying  to  shine  the  dim  beam  everywhere  at  once. 
No  one.  I  crept  through  the  entire  basement,  peering  into  every 
hiding  place.  I  was  alone.  I  checked  the  door  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  Locked. 

I  returned  to  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  stared  at  it,  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  who  had  written  it  and  what  it  meant.  I  had  the  unsettling 
feeling  that  I'd  seen  writing  like  that  somewhere  before.  Then  it 
hit  me:  it  was  the  same  handwriting  I'd  used  back  in  elementary 
school  to  write  my  threatening  notes.  I  picked  up  my  notebook 
again.  I  wrote,  look  without  seeing,  but  this  time  with  the  pen 
clutched  tightly  in  my  left  fist,  just  as  I  had  done  with  the  notes  to 
assure  that  they  couldn't  be  traced  back  to  me.  The  letters  matched 
exactly. 

I  forced  myself  to  turn  off  the  light.  Once  again,  time  drew  out 
like  a  blade.  The  words  on  the  wall  had  burned  themselves  into 
the  back  of  my  eyes.  I  couldn't  get  them  out  of  my  mind,  yet  I 
could  make  no  sense  of  them.  Surely  they  had  to  do  with  the  story 
I  had  locked  myself  down  here  to  write,  but  I  couldn't  figure  out 
how.  Once  again,  I  found  I  couldn't  write.  After  another  eternity 
of  darkness,  I  fell  back  asleep.  I  didn't  dream. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  another  message,  written  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, directly  below  the  first:  learn  without  knowing. 

I  turned  off  the  flashlight  and  paced  the  perimeter  of  the  base- 
ment, feeling  my  way  along  the  walls  like  a  blind  man.  I  yearned 
for  light,  for  without  it  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  two  phrases 
slashed  into  my  retinas,  yet  I  still  couldn't  decipher  them.  I  have 
no  idea  how  many  times  I  circumvented  my  basement,  puzzling 
incessantly  over  the  mysterious  message,  unable  to  write  a  word, 
before  I  finally  collapsed  into  the  corner  and  immediately  fell 
asleep  once  again. 

My  eyes  opened  and  I  sat  up.  My  head  turned,  surveying  the  dark- 
ness. I  was  not  in  control  of  my  own  body.  I  tried  to  stop  my  hand 
from  moving,  but  it  reached  into  the  darkness,  found  the  flash- 
light, and  clicked  it  on.  I  stood  up  and  walked  slowly  across  the 
basement  until  I  stood  in  front  of  the  hole  that  led  to  the  crawl- 
space,  an  area  I  had  never  entered.  I  knelt  down  on  the  floor  and 
put  the  end  of  the  flashlight  between  my  teeth.  Without  hesitation, 
I  crawled  through  the  hole  and  into  the  darkness  beyond. 


I  couldn't  breathe.  I 
fumbled  for  my  pen 
and  notebook  and 
wrote  the  same  three 
words  on  the  first 
blank  page.  My  hand- 
writing was  drastically 
different  from  the 
letters  on  the  wall, 
which  were  jagged 
and  barely  legible. 
Someone  had  writ- 
ten on  the  wall  while 
I  slept,  someone  who 
right  now  could  be 
standing  behind  me, 
knife  held  high. 
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New  questions  infested  my  brain.  Why  had  I  written  this  on  the 
wall?  What  was  the  significance  of  a  subliminal  message?  Where 
was  this  message  hidden?  What  did  it  order  its  reader  to  do? 

Now  I  know  the  answers. 

I  locked  myself  down  in  the  darkness  to  write  a  story  scary  enough 
to  kill  someone.  My  mind  has  finally  figured  out  a  way  to  do  this: 
by  hiding  a  subliminal  message  inside  the  story.  (My  mind  will 
insert  the  message  on  its  own — without  my  conscious  help — just 
as  it  wrote  the  riddle  on  the  wall  without  me  knowing  it.)  If  some- 
one reads  the  story,  the  message  will  creep  into  their  subconscious 
as  a  command  that  they  will  automatically  obey. 

In  my  dream  I  awoke  to  find  my  body  moving  on  its  own,  as  if 
obeying  an  order  automatically.  My  dream  showed  me  what  the 
message  orders  you  to  do. 

It  orders  you  to  kill  yourself. 

So  in  which  story  is  the  message  hidden?  Which  story  will  whisper 
to  your  subconscious: 

Kill  yourself. 

Kill  yourself. 

Kill  yourself. 

You    must    obey   this  command. 
Which  story?  Well,  unfortunately  for  you. ..this  one. 

THE  END 


Nick  Horvath,  an  aspiring  fiction  writer,  is  currently  enjoying  his 
senior  year  as  a  Duke  undergraduate.  The  Physics  and  English  major 
enjoys  working  out  and  playing  basketball  in  his  spare  time. 
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Exhibits 

In  the  Perkins  Library  Gallery 
August/October 

20/40:  The  Celebration  of  a  Legacy  of  Struggle  and  Excellence  at 

A  chronicle  of  the  twenty-year  evolution  of  the  uni- 
versity's Mary  Lou  Williams  Center  for  Black  Culture 
and  forty  years  ot  contributions  and  experiences  of 
African  American  students,  1963-2003. 


October/December 

The  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History  and  Culture: 
Fifteen  Years  and  Counting 

An  exhibit  highlighting  the  Center's  collecting  and 
outreach  and  featuring  materials  on  women's  writing, 
activism,  art,  domestic  culture,  the  public  sphere,  and 
girl  culture. 

. .  .And  in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript, and  Special 
Collections  Library  Gallery 

August/October 

Alex  Harris:  Photographs,  1 998-2000. 
Images  from  the  Duke  University 
Special  Collections  Library 

Duke  professor  Alex  Harris 
juxtaposes  two  groups  of  color 
images — a  series  of  Havana 
views  seen  through  the  wind- 
shields of  aging  American  auto- 
mobiles and  a  series  of  American 
landscapes  seen  in  the  context 
of  a  boy's  electronic  game — to 
explore  the  potential  of  the 
photographer's  eye  and  the  cam- 
era's frame  both  to  limit  and  to 
expand  our  view  of  the  world. 

November/December 

On  Fire:  Photographs  by  L  any 
Schwarm 

These  dramatic  and  compelling  color  photographs  of 
fire  raging  and  slithering  across  the  vast  Kansas  prai- 
ries were  selected  from  over  500  submissions  to  receive 
the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies/Honickman  First 
Book  Prize  in  Photography.  Larry  Schwarm:  "Fire 
has  a  connection  to  our  collective  unconscious.  It  is 
good  and  evil,  soothing  and  terrifying,  protection  and 
threat,  destruction  and  rebirth." 
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Duke  Libraries  Select  New  Information  Management  System 


The  directors  of  Duke's 
libraries — Perkins  Library  and 
its  branches  along  with  the  profes- 
sional libraries  serving  Business, 
Divinity,  Law  and  Medicine — have 
chosen  Ex  Libris  (USA),  Inc  to 
provide  a  new  suite  of  library 
management  software  that  will 
substantially  enhance  access  to 
library  and  research  resources  in 
digital  and  non-digital  form.  The 
libraries  have  begun  implementing 
the  core  system  and  expect  to  have 
the  public  interface  ready  for  use  in 
the  summer  of  2004. 

The  Ex  Libris  Aleph  500  system 
includes  modules  that  support  the 
acquisition,  cataloging,and 


An  image  from  "Alex  Hams:  Photographs, 
1998-2000.  Images  from  the  Duke  University 
Special  Collections  Library."  The  photographs 
will  be  on  display  in  the  Special  Collections 
Gallery  until  October  31.  A  digital  gallery  of 
the  photos  is  available  at  www.lib.duke.edu/ 
exh  ibi  ts/a  lexharr  is/. 


circulation  of  library  materials  in 
all  formats.  In  addition,  Aleph  500 
supports  search  and  retrieval  of 
bibliographic  references  to  library 
materials  and  direct  linkages,  when 
available,  to  electronic  versions 
of  books  and  journals.  Aleph  500 
is  also  the  foundation  for  library 
services  such  as  interhbrary 
loan  and  electronic  reserves. 
Implementation  of  the  Ex  Libris 
system  will  lead  to  improvements 
in  library  operations  and  will  pro- 
vide some  of  the  tools  needed  for 
new  digital  library  services  to  the 
public,  including  the  ability  to  find 
and  use  bibliographic  references  in 
non-roman  scripts  (e.g.,  Chinese  or 
Hebrew  characters)  and  a  host  of 
"patron  empowerment"tools  that 
will  let  users  manage  their  library 
services  online. 

Along  with  the  Aleph  500  sys- 
tem, the  Duke  libraries  also  expect 
to  implement  two  products  from 
Ex  Libris  that  ease  access  to  digital 
resources  at  Duke  and  beyond.  The 
MetaLib  virtual  gateway  service  is  a 
powerful  tool  for  finding  and  using 
electronic  resources.  It  has  the 
capability  to  search  across  electron- 
ic resources  with  a  single  command, 
standardizes  results  from  multiple 
sources,  and  compares  those  results 


information  I  ■  I  ibnv,  M  X,a  con 
text-sensitive  linking  tool,  is  fully 
integrated  into  MetaLib.  5FX  essen- 
tially allows  users  to  follow  links  to 
related  resources  with  the  click  of 
the  mouse  and  to  move  seamlessly 
from  information  in  the  library's 
online  catalog  to  full  text  resources 
at  Duke,  or  from  footnotes  in  a 
journal  article  to  texts  or  images  in 
other  databases. 

The  Duke  process  to  choose 
a  new  library  system  began  in 
September  2002,following  a  review 
of  information  management  sys- 
tems carried  out  by  the  members 
of  the  Triangle  Research  Libraries 
Network  (Duke,  UNC-CH.NCSU,  and 
NCCU).  In  January  2003,the  Duke 
library  directors  approved  further 
consideration  of  systems  from  Ex 
Libris  and  two  other  vendors  based 
upon  a  set  of  fourteen  critical  deci- 
sion issues.  A  thorough  examination 
of  all  three  systems,  which  included 
visits  to  Duke  by  the  vendors  and 
representatives  from  libraries  actu- 
ally using  the  systems,  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Ex  Libris's  systems. 
Additional  information  on  the 
selection  process  is  available  at 
http://www.lib.duke.edu/its/ 
diglib/ilstrans/. 


Ann  Roy  (r)  watches  as  Karen  Glynn,  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library's  visual  materials  archivist,  prepares  Roy's  home  movie  for 
screening  on  August  16  during  Duke's  celebration  of  International  Home  Movie 
Day.  People  were  invited  to  bring  in  their  home  movies  for  inspection  and 
showing.  Glynn  also  provided  information  about  preserving  home  movies. 


Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries  Announces  2003/2004  Engaging  Faculty  Series  Speakers 


A  physician,  a  former  Duke  president,  a  first-time  novelist,  and  a 
biblical  scholar  are  the  2003/2004  speakers  in  the  Engaging  Faculty  series, 
which  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
since  1996.  The  series  is  intended  to  give  faculty  an  opportunity  to  speak 
informally  to  an  audience  of  their  colleagues,  university  students  and  staff, 
and  Triangle  residents. 

In  the  opening  lecture 
of  the  series  on  October  2, 
Peter  Kussin,  M.D.  explored 
the  relationship  between  art 
and  science  in  a  talk  entitled 
"Why  William  Carlos  Williams 
Was  Right: The  Importance  of 
Poetry  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine."  Dr.  Kussin  is  associate  clinical  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine's  Division  of  Pulmonary  and  Critical  Care 
Medicine.  As  an  undergraduate,  Dr.  Kussin  studied  at  the  University  of 
Paris:  La  Sorbonneand  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  French  literature  from 
Columbia  College  in  New  York  City.  He  did  graduate  work  at  the  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education,  also  in  New  York,  where  he  was  awarded  a  certificate 
in  special  education.  Prior  to  attending  medical  school,  Kussin  worked  as  a 
play  therapist  and  a  teacher  of  emotionally  handicapped  children. 
Douglas  M.  Knight,  president  of  Duke  during  the  turbulent  1960s,  will 
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1©  ,.;  JB*'  themes  he  explores  in  his  recently  published 

I  memoir,  The  Dancer  and  the  Dance:  One  Man's 
Chronicle.  Writing  in  the  book's  introduction, 
Knight  says,"A  shilling  life  will  give  you  all  the 
facts,  but  here  I  have  something  else  in  mind. 
My  life,  with  its  multiple  careers  and  wide- 
ranging  experience,  has  led  me  to  ask  what 
useful  sense  I  can  make  of  it . . . ."  Knight  is  also 


the  author  o\ Street  of  Dreams:  the  Nature  and  Legacy  of  the  1960s,  which 
was  published  by  the  Duke  University  Press. 

The  subject  of  Simon  Partner's  January  29 
lecture  will  be  The  Story  ofHaruko,  a  novel  set 
in  1920s  Japan,  which  he  is  writing  in  order  to 
improve  his  teaching.  Since  1999  Partner.an 
associate  professor  of  history,  has  been  instruct- 
ing students  in  the  writing  of  historical  narratives. 
However,  he  felt  at  a  disadvantage  not  having 
written  a  historical  novel  himself.  Partner  said, 
"I  felt  I  could  become  a  better  teacher  by  having 
that  experience."  In  the  spring  Partner  received  a  grant  from  the  Smith 
Faculty  Enrichment  Fund  to  study  fiction  writing  and  work  on  his  novel.  A 
specialist  in  modern  Japanese  history,  Partner  has  already  authored  two 
nonfiction  books  about  twentieth  century  Japan. 

The  2003/2004  Engaging  Faculty  series  concludes  on  March  4  with 
a  lecture  by  Professor  Carol  Meyers,  a  member  of  the  Department  of 

Religion  faculty.  Professor  Meyers, a 
prominent  scholar  in  biblical  studies 
and  archaeology,  will  speak  about 
women  in  scripture.  Meyers' book, 
Discovering  E ve,  is  a  landmark  study 
of  women  in  ancient  Israel.  The 
highly  regarded  Women  in  Scripture, 
which  she  edited,  is  distinguished 
by  its  inclusion  and  description  of  all  women  in  the  Bible,  those  who  are 
named  as  well  as  those  who  are  unnamed  and  those  who  appear  as  meta- 
phors. One  reviewer,  writing  in  the  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  described  the 
work  as'lmmensely  valuable  and  an  eloquent  reflection  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  feminist  biblical  scholarship  to  date." 


Jacqueline  Reid,  reference  archivist  in  the  library's  Hartman 
Center  for  Sales,  Advertising  and  Marketing  History,  served 
as  illustration  editor  for  the  newly  published  Advertising  Age 
Encyclopedia  of  Advertising.  Reid  headed  a  team  of  Duke 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  selected  more 
than  seven  hundred  images  to  accompany  the  encyclopedia's 
entries.  The  three-year  publication  project  was  a  collaborative 
effort  of  Fitzroy  Dearborn  Publishers,  Advertising  Age 
magazine,  Chicago's  Museum  of  Broadcast  Communications, 

and  the  Hartman  Center. 
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September  24, 5:00-7:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
Opening  reception  for  "Alex  Harris:  Photographs,  1998-2000. 
Images  from  the  Special  Collections  Library,"  which  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  Special  Collections  Gallery  through  October  31.  Duke 
professor  Alex  Harris  will  talk  about  the  photographs  in  the  exhibit, 
two  groups  of  color  images  in  which  he  juxtaposes  a  series  of  Havana 
views  seen  through  the  windshields  of  aging  American  automobiles 
and  a  series  of  American  landscapes  seen  in  the  context  of  a  boy's 
electronic  game. 

October  2, 5:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
Friends  of  the  Library  Engaging  Faculty  series:  Peter  Kussin,  M.D. 
will  speak  on  the  topic  of  "Why  William  Carlos  Williams  Was  Right: 
The  Importance  of  Poetry  in  the  Practice  ot  Medicine."  Dr.  Kussin 
is  Associate  Clinical  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Medicine's 
Division  of  Pulmonary  and  Critical  Care  Medicine.  A  limited 
amount  of  parking  for  this  event  has  been  reserved  on  the  quad  in  front 
o)  the  Chapel,  It  is  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

October  4, 2:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
Robert  Durden,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History,  will  read  from  and 
discuss  his  recently  published  book,  Bold  Entrepreneur:  A  Life  of 
James  B.  Duke.  This  biography  traces  Duke's  life  from  his  boy- 
hood on  a  farm  near  Durham  to  his  position  of  preeminence  in 
the  American  tobacco  industry.  Robert  Durden  is  the  author  of  a 
dozen  books,  including  Tlie  Dukes  of  Durham,  The  Launching  of 
Duke  University,  1924-1927,  and  Legacy  to  the  Carolinas:  The  Duke 
Endowment,  1924-1994.  A  reception  and  book  signing  will  follow 
the  reading.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Duke  libraries  and  the  Gothic 
Bookshop. 

Friends  of  the  Library  Engaging  Faculty  series:  Former  Duke 
President  Douglas  M.  Knight  will  read  from  and  discuss  his  memoir 
entitled  The  Dancer  and  the  Dance:  One  Man's  Chronicle.  Writing 
in  the  introduction,  Knight  says,  "A  shilling  life  will  give  you  all  the 
tacts,  but  here  I  have  something  else  in  mind."  In  his  memoir  Knight 
seeks  to  reconcile  a  life  that  has  encompassed  multiple  careers  in 
higher  education  and  private  industry  as  well  as  decades  of  writing 
poetry.  A  limited  amount  of  parking  for  this  event  has  been  reserved 
on  the  quad  in  front  of  the  Chapel.  It  is  available  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

October  31 , 9:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m. and  continuing  on  November  1  from 
9:00  a.m.  until  noon,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
"Abortion:  Research,  Ethics,  and  Activism,"  a  symposium  organized 
by  the  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History  and  Culture  for 
the  consideration  of  the  power  and  relevance  of  primary  source  doc- 


umentation to  the  history  and  future  of  abortion.  Keynote  address 
by  Merle  Hoffman,  the  founder  of  Choices  Women's  Medical 
Center  in  New  York  City. 

October  31, 7:00  p.m.,  Lolly  Library, Thomas  Room 
Back  by  popular  demand!  Reynolds  Price,  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
of  English,  continues  his  Halloween  tradition  of  reading  ghost 
stories  and  other  seasonal  selections.  Come  early!  This  is  always  a 
standing  room  only  event. 

November  4, 4:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
Professor  R.  Larry  Todd  will  discuss  and  sign  Mendelssohn:  A  Life  in 
Music.  In  the  first  major  biography  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  to  appear 
in  decades,  Todd  examines  the  full  range  of  the  composer's  music, 
including  many  unpublished  works  and  the  remarkable  parallel 
life  of  his  sister,  Fanny  Hensel.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Duke  Libraries 
and  the  Department  of  Music.  A  limited  amount  of  parking  for  this 
event  has  been  reserved  on  the  quad  in  front  of  the  Chapel.  It  is  avail- 
able on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

November  6, 5:00  p.m.  7:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
Exhibit  opening  and  reception  for  Larry  Schwarm,  the  inaugural 
winner  of  the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies/Honickman  First 
Book  Prize  in  Photography.  Schwarm  received  the  prize  for  his 
color  photographs  of  the  dramatic  prairie  fires  that  sweep  across 
his  native  state  of  Kansas  each  spring.  loin  the  photographer  to 
celebrate  the  publication  of  On  Fire  and  the  opening  of  the  library's 
exhibit  of  his  award-winning  photographs. 

November  20, 7:30  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
Henry  Petroski,  Vesic  Professor  of  Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering,  will  read  and  sign  Small  Things  Considered:  Why 
There  Is  No  Perfect  Design,  in  which  he  explores  the  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  ordinary  objects  such  as  toothbrushes,  door  knobs, 
and  potato  peelers.  Other  books  by  Petroski  include  To  Engineer  Is 
Human,  The  Pencil,  and  The  Book  on  the  Bookshelf. 

For  more  information  about  these  free  public  events,  call  (919) 
660-5816  or  e-mail  ilene.nelson@duke.edu.  Individuals  with  dis- 
abilities who  anticipate  needing  reasonable  accommodations  or 
who  have  questions  about  physical  access  may  also  call  (919)  660- 
5816  or  e-mail  ilene.nelson@duke.edu  in  advance  of  the  programs. 

Driving  directions  and  parking  information  are  available  at  <http: 
// www.lib.duke.edu/reference/di  rects.htm  > 
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One  Hundred  Years  of  Flight,  1903-2003 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


The  Wright  Brothers  in  Photographs 

http://wwwJibraries.wright.edu/special/wright3rothers/dmc.html 

Hosted  by  the  History  and  Archival  Collections  database  of  the  OhioLINK  Digital  Media  Center  (DMC),  this  collection  of  digital  images  comes  from 
Wright  State  University  Libraries'Wright  Brothers  Collection.The  online  exhibit  of  1,780  photographs  covers  the  Wrights'early  inventive  period, docu- 
menting their  experimental  gliders  and  flight  testing  in  both  North  Carolina  and  Ohio,  and  offers  accounts  of  their  home  and  camp  life  as  well  as  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  Outer  Banks,  NC,  area.  Users  may  search  the  database  by  keyword  or  browse  by  date,  object  type,  contributor,  place,  or  creator. 

crashDATABASE.com 

http://www.crashdatabase.com 

Created  by  Air  Safety  Online,  this  site  is  "the  Internet's  first  fully  searchable  database  of  virtually  every  commercial 
airline  accident"  (more  than  1,500)  since  1969,  worldwide.  Designed  for  use  by  the  general  public  but  specifically 
for  members  of  the  media  and  aviation  professionals,  the  database  may  be  browsed  by  airline,  aircraft  type,or  date. 
Users  may  also  perform  a  custom  search  with  multiple  variables.  Crash  information  includes  date,  location, airline, 
aircraft,  registration, fatalities  and  number  aboard.and  a  brief  description  of  the  accident  and  its  causes. 


First  Flight 

http://wwvi 

This  site  from  the"American  Treasures  of  the  Library  of  Congress" collection  includes  a  photograph  of  the  first  flight  and  digi- 
tized copies  of  the  Wrights' telegram  to  their  father  announcing  their  success,  several  pages  from  Orville's  diary  that  detail  their 
experiments  in  aviation,  their  patent  application, and  a  1900  letter  from  Wilbur  to  Octave  Chanute,a  French  aviation  pioneer, 
expressing  his  belief  that  human  flight  is  possible. 


9.html 


The  Wright  Brothers  Collection;  Biographical  Sketches 

http://www.hfmgv.0rg/exhibits/wright/1 

Sponsored  by  Special  Collections  and  Archives  at  Wright  State  University, 
this  Web  page  provides  a  biography  of  the  Wright  brothers  and  their  father. 
The  larger  site,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  includes  a  description  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  Collection  at  the  university, a  bibliography,  photographs,  and  an 
information  packet. 


If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for  inclusion  in  a 
future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  at 
joline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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It  Takes  A  Village  (To  Make  an  Engineer  Happy) 


"I'm  loving  my  life!"  exclaims  Brendan  Ward,  a 
graduate  mechanical  and  materials  science  engineer- 
ing student  at  Duke.  And  what  has  sparked  Brendan's 
joie  dc  vivre?  Well,  he  has  discovered  Engineering  Village 
2(  EV2),  a  "village"  of  information  databases  of  interest 
to  engineers  of  all  disciplines.  Brendan  tells  his  story: 

Prior  to  discovering  EV2,  my  best  alternative 
search  engine  was  the  Web  of  Science.  The  Web  of  Science 
covers  many  of  the  major  engineering/chemistry/ 
physics  journals,  but  didn't  give  me  the  "whole  picture." 
Engineering  Village  2  gives  references  not  only  to  the 
largest  and  most  prestigious  journals 
but  also  to  the  lesser  known  publica- 
tions. Due  to  its  broader  reach,  EV2 
fills  in  some  of  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  engineering  literature.  In  particu- 
lar, I  found  articles  describing  pretty 
obscure  research  that  I  couldn't  track 
down  in  other  databases.  Also,  EV2 
goes  back  to  1970,  while  the  Web  of  Science  only  goes 
back  to  1978. 

When  I'm  first  exploring  an  area  of  the  literature, 
the  extra  range  of  EV2  adds  to  the  reach  of  my  primary 
search.  While  secondary  searching  from  source  refer- 
ences is  still  a  good  way  to  find  the  seminal  articles  in 
a  field,  my  broader  initial  search  links  me  into  several 
"side-streams"  of  the  main  search  subject,  leading  to 
more  related  knowledge.  Another  feature  of  EV2  is  that 
it  sorts  either  by  relevance  or  date.  So,  if  it  is  a  large 
search,  you  can  sort  by  date,  search  until  your  eyes  bug 
out,  and  then  pick  up  again  the  next  day  where  you  left 
off.  In  fact,  EV2  is  so  broad  and  comprehensive  that  it 
can  create  problems,  in  that  there  is  too  much  good  stuff 
out  there! 

Actually,  Brendan  is  tapping  into  only  one  of  EV2's 
suite  of  databases.  The  entire  village  consists  of: 

•  Compendex — The  most  comprehensive  data- 
base of  international  engineering  literature  with  more 
than  one  million  citations  from  5,000  core  engineering 
journals  and  conferences.  The  Vesic  Library  has  the 
Engineering  Index  (the  print  version  of  Compendex) 
starting  with  volume  1,  1884.  The  library's  online  cover- 
age runs  from  1970  to  date,  with  weekly  updates.  Topics 
covered  include  all  areas  of  engineering,  biomedical, 
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civil,  environmental,  electrical,  structural,  process,  mate- 
rials science,  solid  state  physics  and  superconductivity, 
photonics,  energy,  chemical,  optics,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, waste  management,  hazardous  waste,  transporta- 
tion..  . 

•  INSPEC  contains  more  than  seven  million  cita- 
tions from  more  than  5,000  international  engineering 
and  physics  journals  and  conferences.  Coverage  is  1969 
to  date  with  weekly  updates.  INSPEC  has  a  strong  con- 
centration in  physics,  computing,  control  engineering 
and  information  technology. 

•  Scirus  is  a  "Google"-type  search 
I  engine  for  scientific  information. 

Scirus  filters,  finds  and  searches  more 
than  150  milllion  science-related  web- 
sites, many  providing  access  to  full  text 
articles. 

•  CRC  EngNetbase  provides  elec- 
tronic, full  text  access  to  more  than  140 

engineering  handbooks  in  the  major  engineering  disci- 
plines. 

•  Esp@cenet,  supported  by  the  European  Patent 
Office,  provides  patent  coverage  from  1970.  U.S.  patents 
and  diagrams  for  more  than  150  million  pages  of  docu- 
ments are  available. 

•  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
(USPTO)  offers  coverage  from  1976  to  date;  full  text  is 
available  if  you  download  plug-in  software. 

•  Tech  Street  is  an  index  to  more  than  500,000  tech- 
nical documents,  including  international  standards. 

Compendex  and  INSPEC  cover  many  of  the  same 
subject  areas.  However,  a  user  can  perform  a  single 
search  of  both  databases  simultaneously  and  then 
remove  any  duplicate  records.  This  more  efficient  search 
option  actually  increases  relevant  search  results.  Best  of 
all,  EV2  uses  a  single  search  interface,  so  the  user  doesn't 
need  to  learn  how  to  use  a  different  search  form  for  each 
of  the  individual  databases. 

EV2  strives  to  be  the  website  that  addresses  all  of 
an  engineer's  information  needs.  It  is  clearly  meeting 
Brendan's  needs!  EV2  is  available  to  the  Duke  com- 
munity through  the  library's  online  catalog  at  <http: 
//www.lib. duke.edu>. 

Linda  Martinez,  Librarian 

Vesic  Library  for  Engineering,  Math,  and  Physics 
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Matthew  McKenna 

8* 

John  E.  Stauffer 

$25,000  + 

George  and  Eve 

$1,000 -$2,499 

Ann  Taaffe 

American  Scientist 

Menger-Hammond 

Herschel  Vincent  Anderson 

Susan  M.Varney 

Douglas  and  R.EIise  Beckstett 

Reynolds  Price 

Ann  U.Armbrister 

Tex  and  Barbara  Williams 

Phillip  R.  and  Valerie  Bennett 

John  Rand  Barbara  J. Shaughnessy 

Peter  Y.  and  Betty  G.Bengtson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Morris  Williams,  Jr. 

Sallie  Bingham 

Donna  M.  Sherry 

Dianne  Blanke 

Gerald  Land  Virginia  S.Wilson 

Bruce  H.  and  Sara  H.Brandaleone 

Adam  Silver 

Robert  J.  Bliwise 

Dunspaugh-Dalton  Foundation 

Peace  Sullivan 

James  A.  and  Mary  Booher 

E.  Rhodes  and  Leona  B.  Carpenter 

Rao  and  RadhaVinnakota 

H.Keith  H.and  Brenda  B.Brodie 

$500  -  $999 

Foundation 

Thomas  Rand  Elizabeth  S.Came 

Brent  F.  and  Teresa  S.  Blackwelder 

Gretchen  S.  Fish 

0 

Anne  Carroll 

Dean  and  Robin  L.Shaffert  Brenner 

John  W. and  Kelly  Hartman 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

Laura  S.Colebank 

Terry  and  Claudine  Fields  Carlton 

Harold  and  Lynne  Honickman 

R.Alfred  and  Elizabeth  D. Brand 

Barbara  K.Collins 

Louis  and  Danielle  Citron 

J.WalterThompson  Company 

Robert  O.Dierks 

George  L.Dugger 

Jeanne  Collins  and 

Eleanore  M.  Jantz 

Kendrick  S.  Few  Estate 

Robin  Chandler  Duke 

Matthew  Valenti 

Alice  Johnson 

Nicholas  and  Carol  Gillham 

Robert  F. and  Anne  O.Durden 

Jay  S.  Creswell,  Jr. 

Tina  and  William  A.  Lane,  Jr. 

Robert  and  Pickett  Guthrie 

Fidelity  Investments  Charitable 

Mary  and  John  Joseph  Daly,  Jr. 

Annie  McCarrell  Estate 

Edward  D.and  Deborah  Horowitz 

Gift  Fund 

Marshall  De  Bruhl 

Irene  Land  William  W. 

David  M.and  Nancy  Huggin 

Ray  Macnairn  Fry 

Walter  J.  De  Winter 

McCutchen,  Jr. 

Richard  H.and  Patricia  K.Jones 

Robert  C.and  Nancy  J. Gibbs 

Margaret  Ehrhardt 

Dick  McDonald 

John  and  Patricia  Koskinen 

Thomas  S.Harman 

Jeffrey  A.  Feinstein  and 

Martha  Hamilton  Morris 

Robert  N.Laughlin,  Jr. 

Sara  Harrison 

Sherrie  Fiel  Feinstein 

PepsiCo  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mary  D.B.T.Semans  Foundation 

Thomas  and  Larry  Hines 

John  Fucignaand 

Lynn  Saville 

Harsha  Murthy 

Steven  E.Hively 

Leslie  Ann  Graves 

Scott  and  Laurene  M.Sperling 

Arthur  G. and  Diane  Raynes 

Irving  B.HolleyJr. 

Robert  Gill 

Barry  Joel  Tarasoff 

Marguerite  F.  Riddick 

Carson  Holloway 

Dr.and  Mrs.  Ira  Gruber 

Karl  M.and  Mary  Ellen 

Tatianaand  Earl  E.T.Smith, Jr. 

Joan  Johnson 

Karen  Hammett  and 

von  der  Heyden 

Gary  R. and  Marie  B.Stevenson 

Alice  Jones 

Thomas  L.Curtis 

Wachovia  Bank,  N.A. 

Carl  W.Judy 

Merel  H.and  Ernestine  F. Harmel 

Robert  and  Nannerl  0.  Keohane 

Susan  T.Harris 

$2,500  -  $4,999 

Carol  and  Henry  L.Kohn,  Jr. 

Myron  W.  and  Ethel  W.  Hedlin 

$10,000 -$24,999 

W.Gerald  and  Patricia  Austen 

Faith  Lehrman 

Albert  Heyman 

Claire  and  H.Ross  Arnold  III 

Mary  Dawson 

Mary  McLeod  and  Michael  Dotson 

Jody  Jones  Hunter 

Edwin  and  Virginia  Price  Barber 

William  B.  and  Cavett  H.French 

Mary  Ruth  Miller 

William  A.  Huters, Sr. 

Roy  J.  and  Merilee  H.  Bostock 

Gerald  and  Agnes  Hassell 

Ellen  R  Myerberg 

Jeffrey  Johnston 

Alan  J.  and  Alice  F.Brod 

Dr.and  Mrs. David  S.Hubbell 

Adam  Newman 

Mark  Kearney 

Stuart  LJ  and  William  T.  Buice  III 

Elizabeth  Pryor  Johnson 

John  and  Rosemary  Oates 

Christopher  and  Sally  Lawrence 

Robert T. and  Susan  F.  Harper 

Leland  R.and  Ruth  S.Phelps 

Clayton  S.Owens 

Stephen  and  Valerie  Marsh 

Benjamin  D. and  Rita  D.Holloway 

William  C.and  Susan  B.Reinhardt 

Charles  and  Janice  Rawley 

F.  Barry  and 

Barbara  Juda 

Wayne  L.  and  Alice  T.Wilson 

Diana  Williams  Shanks 

Sara  Pettes  McWilliams 

Mr. and  Mrs. Benjamin  G.Klein 

Norwood  Smith 

Robert  Melton 
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Chiles  R  MiddleTon  and 

John  S.Geary 
National  Film  Preservation 

Foundation 
R  Bruce  and  Shelia  C.  Nicklas 
Martin  T.November 
Gary  R.Peet 
Donald  W.Penny 
Alex  and  Elizabeth  Roland 
Margo  Rundles 
Clifford  L.  Sayre,  Jr. 
Alan  S.Schneier 
Geoffrey  Ryu  Simon 
Mary  Speer 

John  and  Jennifer  Stein 
Rosalie  Tipton 
Mary  B.  Waite 
Gayle  Winsor 

James  and  Deborah  Winthrop 


George  and  Caroline  Addy 
Kerbey  Altmann 
David  B.Anderson  and 
Catherine  Shreve 
Frederick  F.Andrews 
Anna  Maria  Anthony 
Edward  M. and  Sylvia  Arnett 
Kenneth  James  Arnold 
Joseph  J. and  Susan  S.Arpad 
Donna  Atwood 
Patricia  Bader 
Stephen  Demo  Baker 
Susan  and  Charles  Banks 
John  Richard  Banks,  Jr. 
Henry  B.and  Marylin  Banzhaf 
Yunus  Barodawala 
Victor  and  Mia  Baum 
William  Baumol 
Jordan  Bazinsky 
Douglas  and  Betsey  S.  Beamish 
Ronald  and  Christine  Lee  Becker 
Richard  Vincent  Benya 
William  and  Dorothy  C.  Bevan 
William  and  Winifred  Bierbower 
Florence  Ella  Blakely 
lane  Blanton 


Anne  and  James  Blitch 
Edward  Blume 
Dorothy  Bone 
Marc  Borkan 

Benjamin  and  Eleanor  Boylston 
Suzanne  Braley  and 

Richard  L.Epling 
Barbara  Branson 
Dorothy  P.  Brock 
Susan  McLaughlin  Brown 
Momka  Bargmann  Brown 
Jackson  B.and  Susan  P  Browning 
Ronald  R.  Butters 
Robert  L.  and  Sarah  G.Byrd 
Robert  and  Barbara  Cain 
NoraC  Cameron  and 

Andrew!  Gillies 
Ernesto  and  Jane  Caserta 
William  and  Mary  Chambers 
Pamela  K.Chastain 
Elizabeth  A.Clark 
Julia  E.and  Howard  G.Clark  III 
Linda  Loeb  Clark 
Harvey  Clow 
H.Derek  Collins  and 
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Joel  and  Shirley  Colton 
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Thomas  Cordle 
Carol  Joyner  Cramer 
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Michael  Danowitz 
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Walter  and  Jane  Davis 
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Douglas  M.DeLong  and 
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Peter  and  Barbara  Fish 
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Julia  Foster 
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Alexander  Hamilton 
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William  Hart 
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Brent  Hensley 
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Norman  Hoyle 
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Lindsay  Ideson 
Brian  Irwin 

Mitta  and  Robert  Francis  Isley 
Myrna  K.Jackson 
Robert  and  Linda  Jennings 
Ardith  B.and  Thomas  NJohnsen,  Jr. 
Mildred  Johnson 
Kensinger  Jones 
Thomas  Juntune 

James  Kanski  and  Shawna  Tunnell 
Michael  and  Francine  Kates 
AnnKatholi 
Lily-Hayes  Kaufman 
Grace  and  E.Brooks  Kefferjr. 
Patricia  Kellett  and 

Ronald  Joaquim 
Betsy  Kelly 

Doris  and  William  Kirk,  Sr. 

Bruce  Kloppman 

Kenneth  and  Aspasia  Knoerr 

James  and  Sharon  Knox 

David  Koch 

Steven  Krohn 

Nancy  Kurz 

James  Lader 

Clarence  Lambe,  jr. 

Kenneth  Land 

Ray  and  Geraldine  Larson 

Susan  Lasley 

Edwin  B.Lee, Jr. 

Victoria  Lehr  and  William  E.Cherry 

Andrew  Lester 

Susan  Levy 

Philip  Lewis 

Henry  0  Lineberger,  Jr. 

Gregory  and  Karen  Lissy 

Katherine  B.Lublin 

Keith  A  and  Betsy  D.  Lublin 

Richard  and  Virginia  MacEwen 
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Bonnie  Marple 

Salvatore  Pizzo 

Jeffrey  Soukup 

Winston-Salem  Foundation 

Stephen  Martin 

John  and  Joan  Piatt 

Thad  and  Beverly  Sparks 

Orval  S.Wintermute 

Julian  and  Elsie  Mason 

John  and  Susan  Polatz 

Deborah  Ann  Spears 

Ronald  G.and  Mary  Ann  Witt 

John  and  Linda  Matthews 

Mary  Poole 

Marc  and  Rachel  Spooner 

Judith  I.Woodburn 

James  and  Sara  Matthews 

Henry  R  Porter,  Jr. 

Joe  and  Jean  Stafford 

Glenn  Patton  Wright 

Douglas  Matthias 

Catherine  Predmore 

John  Staples 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Russell  Yoder,  Jr. 

Robert  and  Patricia  Mauldin 

Kimberly  Pressley 

Sarah  Steindel 

Robert  J.  Zeller 

Mavis  Mayer 

David  Pyle 

Eugene  Stern 

Paul  A.Zwillenberg 

Edward  and  Connie  McCarthy 

Janet  S.and  Albert  Rabil,  Jr. 

George  H.Stone, Jr. 

Joan  F.and  Clayton  McCracken,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Rader 

Ann  Stone 

Julia  McCullers 

Shawn  Rader 

Victor  Strandberg 

$50  -  $99 

Kevin  McDonough 

Dale  and  Phyllis  Randall 

Eliza  Straten 

William  M.  Acker,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  McKeever 

Roddey  Reid,  Jr. 

Howard  Strobel 

Shirley  Halton  Ada 

J.  Samuel  and  Carol  Lynn  McKnight 

John  and  Pat  Rice 

Elvinand  Anne  Strowd 

M.  Lynne  Alexander 

Gertrude  Merritt 

Lawrence  Richardson,  Ir. 

Bertie  Sumara 

Gay  Wilson  Allen  Estate 

Margaret  Miller 

Ann  M.Richardson 

Marcel  and  Julie Tetel 

Leonard  Alne 

D.  Edmondand  Marjorie  R  Miller 

Katie  Rickel 

Patricia  Thibodeau 

David  Askin 

Gloria  Mims 

Barney  Rickenbacker 

Leanna  Thomas 

Carol  Auerbach 

Phyllis  Montgomery 

Jill  Roberts 

Peter  and  Debra  Till 

Penny  Babel 

Rayburn  and  Margaret  Moore 

Hugh  G.and  Lyn  D.Robinson 

Edward  and  Josefina  Tiryakian 

Mary  Back 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.Moorhead 

Mozette  Rollins 

Marjorie  Tuck 

Rodney  Edwin  Bate 

Michael  Morris 

Ruth  Ross 

Althea  Turner 

Donald  and  Linda  Bendure 

David  Morrison 

Judith  Ruderman 

Steven  Turner 

Jason  Bergsman 

Mary  Jane  Morrow 

John  J.  Rudin  Mi 

Marcia  Turtle 

Helga  W.  Bessent 

Margaret  Motsinger 

Adrian  Ogle  Rule  IV 

Carmen  Valentino 
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David  Murphee 

Hildegard  Ryals 

Elizabeth  Vanegas 

Douglas  and  Connie  Bischoff 

Virginia  Murray 

Marion  Salinger 

Sonya  Vaziri 

Nanette  Bishopric 

Paul  and  Elizabeth  Mushak 

John  Samotyj 

Joseph  Voss 

Rebecca  and  Mark  Lipkus  Boehling 

Brian  Negus 

Dolores  Sampedro 

John  PWaggoner  III 

James  Bonnette 

Anne  Newton 

Katherine  Sauls 

Catherine  Walber 

Steven  Bouldin 

Randall  Nichols 

Mr. and  Mrs. Stanley  S.Saunders, Jr. 

George  Walker 

Lewis  and  Marjorie  Branscomb 

Keith  Norman 

Nicole  Schaufele 

Wesley  and  Carolyn  Wallace 

Lynda  Kennedy  Bregy 

Jean  O'Barr 

Wendell  Schollander 

Michael  and  LiseWallach 

Steven  and  Ellen  Brenner 

Carol  L.  O'Brien 

Paul  Schulman 

Washington  Duke  Inn  & 

Margaret  Brill 

Betsy  Olive 

Marjorie  Seawell 

Golf  Course 

Peter  and  Mary  Broadbent 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Oliver 

John  Shepherd 

Victoria  Waters 

Paul  Henry  Brodish 

John  Orgain 

Mary-Arden  Shields 

TraceyWeis 

Spencer  and  Doris  Lucille  Brown 

Jose  Ortiz 

Anita  Shreveand 

Erma  Whittington 

Caroline  Bruzelius 

Michael  and  Erin  O'Shaughnessy 

Katherine  Clemans 

EricWiebke 

Isabelle  Budd 

George  Painton 

Michael  Shugrue 

Charles  Wilcox 

Robert  Burgin 

David  and  Karen  Pancost 

William  Singer,  AIA 

Ann  Wilder 

Craven  and  Jane  Russell  Burris 

David  Parsons 

Bethany  Sinnott 

Pelham  Wilder,  Jr. 
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Mr. and  Mrs.  John  C.Patterson, Jr. 

Mowry  Smith  III 

Charles  Wile 

Clark  Cahow 

Margaret  Pawle 

Joel  and  Barbara  Smith 

D.Sykesand  JaneWilford 

Bruce  Carroll 

Marion  Perrier 

Walter  and  Christine  Smith 

Betty  Wilson 

Samuel  and  Ellen  Caverlee 

Patricia  Peterson 

Paul  and  Wendy  Smolen 

Linda  Wilson 

Philip  Chapa 

Margaret  Phillips 

John  Soileau 

C.W.WingJr. 

Robert  T.  and  Karen  S.Chatten 
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Katherine  Clark 
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Roberta  and  Eddie  Cone 
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Norman  and  Elizabeth  Himes 

Julia  Molise 

Malinda  G.Snow 

Dario  and  Madeline  Covi 

Stanley  Hiserman 

Jonathon  Molnar 

Mary  Ann  and  Gilbert  E. 
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Rufus  M.and  Betsy  Holloway 

Sandra  Montgomery 
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Thomas  and  Virginia  Hood 
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Samuel  Stayer 
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YES!  I  want  to  support  the  Duke  University  Libraries  by  making  an  annual  fund  gift  at 
the  following  level: 

)  $25,000  President's  Executive  Council 
$  10,000  President's  Council 
$  5,000  William  Preston  Few  Associates 
$  2,500  Washington  Duke  Club  Fellow 
$  1,000  Washington  Duke  Club 
$  500  Patron 
$  100  Sustainer 
$50  Member 
$  Other 

My  employer  will  match  this  gift.  Please  enclose  employer's  matching  gift  form. 

My  gift  should  be  designated  for 
The  Library  Annual  Fund 

The  Friends  of  the  Library:     Program  Support     Book  Fund 

The  Endowment 

Other 

Method  of  payment 

Check  (make  check  payable  to  Duke  University) 
Credit  card: (Master  Card/Visa/ American  Express) 


Expiration  Date 


Stock  (Please  call  919-684-2338  for  instructions) 

Faculty/staff  payroll  deduction  of  $  ($5/month  minimum) 

Pledge  to  be  paid  by  June  30 


I  have  included  the  Duke  Library  in  my  will 

I  would  like  information  on  how  to  make  a  bequest  to  the  Duke  Library 


Please  send  this  form  (or  a  copy)  with  your  contribution  to  the 

Duke  University  Library,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-01 97 
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The  Irresistible  Force  Meets  the  Immovable  Object; 

Or,  How  Libraries  Are  Just  Saying  "No"  to  Journal  Publishers 


Deborah  Jakubs 


Would  you  rather  have  a  one-carat  diamond  solitaire  ring  from  Tiffany  &  Co.  or  a  subscription 
to  the  Journal  of  Geophysical  Research  ($5,760)?  A  round-trip  air  ticket  from  San  Francisco  to 
Moscow  or  a  one-year  subscription  to  Russian  Literature  ($880)?  Or  choose  between  a  2004 
Toyota  Camry  Solara  and  a  year's  worth  of  the  publication  Nuclear  Physics  A  &  B  ($23,820). 
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These  are  among  the  comparisons  being  offered  to 
faculty  by  library  administrators  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  in  a  creative  publicity  campaign  to 
call  attention  to  exorbitant  subscription  fees  for  scholarly 
journals,  particularly  those  of  certain  large  publishing  con- 
glomerates. In  response  to  the  unrelenting  pressures  that 
journal  costs  are  placing  on  collections  budgets,  similar 
efforts  are  underway  at  Duke,  Cornell,  and  other  research 
libraries  around  the  country.  After  enduring  years  of  sky- 
rocketing journal  prices  and  restrictive  licensing  terms, 
libraries  are  fighting  back,  with  widespread  support  from 
faculty.  Since  1986,  journal  prices  have  risen  227%  while 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone  up  just  64%. 


A  Vicious  Cycle 

But  high  journal  prices  are  just  the  by-product  of 
the  existing  system  of  scholarly  communication  in  the  U.S. 
Here's  how  it  works:  Faculty  at  research  universities,  often 
subsidized  by  federal  funding,  produce  new  knowledge  and 
make  scientific  breakthroughs,  utilizing  the  labs,  libraries, 
and  other  facilities  on  campus.  Those  scholarly  advances 
are  then  shared  through  articles  in  academic  journals  with 
the  authors  frequently  giving  copyright  to  the  journal.  The 
articles  contribute  to  the  prestige  of  the  university  and 
further  the  careers  of  the  authors,  who  are  expected  to 
publish  in  certain  journals  in  order  to  achieve  tenure.  The 
university  library  then  buys  the  journals  containing  the 
new  knowledge  that  its  collections  may  have  helped  gener- 
ate. To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  library  generally  is  charged 
a  subscription  fee  that  is,  on  average,  ten  times  higher  than 
an  individual  subscriber  pays  for  the  same  publication. 
Journals  produced  by  scholarly  societies  are  more  reason- 
ably priced  and  have  not  contributed  to  the  "serials  crisis" 
to  the  same  extent  as  commercial  publications. 
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To  add  insult  to 
injury,  the  library 
generally  is 
charged  a 
subscription  fee 
that  is,  on 
average,  ten  times 
higher  than  an 
individual 
subscriber  pays 
for  the  same 
publication. 


A  Library  and  Its  Money  Are  Soon 
Parted 

Dukes  libraries'  receive  an  annual  financial 
allocation  from  the  university  administration  that  is 
specifically  earmarked  for  collections  and  separate 
from  funding  for  other  library  operating  costs.  Library 
expenditures  for  collections  materials  fall  into  several 
categories.  The  largest  of  these,  accounting  for  over 
$5  million  annually  in  Duke's  Perkins  System,  covers 
journal  and  newspaper  subscriptions  and  other  items 
that  are  ongoing  purchases,  or  serials.  The  next  largest 
budget  category,  representing  close  to  $2  million,  covers 
books  and  other  monographic  materials  that  are  one- 
time purchases. 

Each  year,  as  part  of  the  annual  budget  process, 
the  library  compiles  for  the  university  administration 
documentation  concerning  the  projected  rate  ot  infla- 
tion for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  both  serials  and  mono- 
graphs. The  calculations  are  complex,  based  on  consul- 
tation with  book  and  journal  vendors  from  around 
the  world.  Because  the  library  subscribes  to  many  jour- 
nals that  are  published  outside  the  United  States,  the 
relative  strength  of  the  dollar  against  other  currencies, 
particularly  the  euro  and  the  yen,  must  also  be  consid- 
ered— and  this  is  difficult  to  anticipate  more  than  a  year 
in  advance.  While  university  administrators  consider 
this  information  carefully,  it  is  rare  that  the  allocation 
for  library  collections  fully  reflects  the  projected  inflator. 
For  example,  in  1999/2000,  the  inflationary  request  was 
8.3%,  and  5.0%  was  granted;  in  2001/2002  the  predic- 
tion was  7.3%,  and  the  budget  increase  was  based  on 
5.0%;  in  2003/2004,  the  inflator  was  calculated  at  6.7% 
and  4.0%  was  granted.  For  2004/2005,  the  collections 


'For  this  discussion,  the  libraries  at  Duke  consist  of  the  Perkins  System 
(Perkins,  Biological  and  Environmental  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Lilly, 
Music,  and  Vesic),  although  the  serials  crisis  is  also  affecting  the  librar- 
ies of  the  professional  schools  (Law,  Medicine,  and  Business),  which 
are  administered  separately.  The  Divinity  School  Library  serves  both 
the  Department  of  Religion  and  the  Divinity  School,  and  Perkins  is 
responsible  for  a  portion  of  its  collections  budget  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
cessing ot  materials  located  there. 
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budget  is  slated  to  receive  only  a  2%  increase,  although 
costs  are  projected  at  7.7%  beyond  the  current  year's 
expenditures.  The  gap  between  these  two  figures  has 
an  immediate  impact  of  over  $500,000  on  the  library 
budget,  funds  that  must  be  recovered  through  journal 
cancellation  and  cuts  in  funding  for  books,  films,  and 
other  materials. 


The  Devil  is  in  the  Details 


Exponential  increases  in  journal  subscription  fees 
represent  only  one  of  the  pressures  squeezing  the  seri- 
als budget;  the  punitive  pricing  scheme  for  databases 
is  another.  The  library  purchases  these  databases,  but 
then  almost  always  must  also  pay  an  additional  annual 
"access  fee"  to  the  database  provider.  And  then  there  are 
the  many  serials,  including  The  New  York  Times,  that 
the  library  purchases  in  several  formats — in  this  case, 
print,  microfilm  and  a  searchable  database.  In  effect, 
libraries  are  paying  for  the  same  information — or  access 
to  the  same  information — more  than  once.  These 
enormous  pressures  on  the  serials  portion  of  the  budget 
have  an  acute  collateral  effect  on  the  library's  ability  to 
acquire  books,  films,  and  other  one-time  purchases. 
Since  Duke's  libraries  now  spend  19%  of  the  total  collec- 
tions budget  on  electronic  information,  the  impact  is 
significant. 


The  Slippery  Slope  of  Journal 
Pricing 

There  was  a  time,  not  all  that  long  ago,  when  the 
promise  of  electronic  access  appeared  to  offer  libraries 
a  more  inexpensive  means  for  providing  students  and 
faculty  with  the  resources  they  need.  Instead,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  unnecessarily  complicated  and  opaque 
pricing  models  that  some  publishers  have  devised,  the 
availability  of  digital  information  has  only  increased  the 
burden  on  libraries.  The  marketing  strategy  of  a 
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conglomerate  that  controls  a  large  percentage  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  journal  publishing  offers  a  good  case 
study.  We'll  call  the  conglomerate  "Big  Publisher." 

Big  Publisher  markets  a  total  of  some  1,200  jour- 
nals in  what  is  known  in  the  library  world  as  a  "bun- 
dled" package.  Libraries  get  more  favorable  terms  for 
licensing  the  electronic  versions  of  these  journals  if  they 
subscribe  to  the  "big  deal"  rather  than  selecting  title-by- 
title  from  the  entire  array  of  journals  offered.  However, 
this  arrangement  locks  the  library  into  contractual 
agreements  that  make  cancellation  (due,  for  example,  to 
fiscal  duress  or  a  change  in  academic  direction)  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  In  effect,  the  library  loses  control  over 
a  portion  of  the  budget  and  over  the  choice  of  journals 
added  to  the  collection.  In  addition,  such  constraints 
privilege  a  single  publisher  over  all  the  others  with 
whom  the  library  does  business.  And  subscription  prices 
rise  much  faster  than  library  budgets. 

Until  very  recently,  the  Duke  libraries  took  part 
in  a  three-year  consortia]  license  for  Big  Publisher's 
journals  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  our  partners  in  the  Triangle 
Research  Libraries  Network  (TRLN).  TRLN  members 
together  paid  $4.5M  per  year  for  the  print  and  electronic 
versions  of  this  one  publisher's  journals.  Under  that 
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contract,  the  libraries  had  access  to  over  900  titles,  and 
could  share  access  among  themselves,  i.e.,  it  Duke  sub- 
scribed to  a  journal  that  UNC  did  not  have,  UNC's  users 
could  read  the  electronic  version  by  virtue  of  being  part 
of  the  consortium.  This  kind  of  cooperative  collection 
management  is  at  the  heart  of  the  decades-old  TRLN 
collaboration. 

In  negotiations  for  a  new  three-year  contract, 
however,  the  publisher  changed  the  terms.  No  cancel- 
lations would  be  possible,  and  access  to  "unsubscribed 
titles,"  or  those  held  at  another  library,  would  become 
very  costly.  The  fee  for  access  to  the  electronic  version 
of  each  print  title,  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  total 
dollars  going  to  the  print  subscriptions,  would  also 
increase  significantly.  In  brief,  the  benefits  of  consortial 
licensing  of  this  product  evaporated,  and  the  TRLN 
institutions  decided  to  walk  away  from  the  package  deal 
and  subscribe  independently  only  to  the  titles  needed 
on  each  campus,  even  though  in  the  short  run  it  will  be 
more  expensive  to  do  so.  This  bold  move  will,  however, 
restore  to  us  the  control  of  our  budget  as  well  as  deci- 
sion-making power  regarding  which  journals  we  need 
and  want  at  Duke. 

Fighting  Back  With  SPARC 

SPARC,  the  Scholarly  Publishing  &  Academic 
Resources  Coalition,  is  "a  worldwide  alliance  of  librar- 
ies and  library  organizations  that  encourages  competi- 
tion in  the  scholarly  communications  market."2  Its  175 
members  share  an  interest  in  creating  a  more  diverse 
marketplace  for  scholarly  communication  "through 
support  for  high-quality,  economical  alternatives  to 
high-priced  journals."  SPARC  was  founded  in  1998 
by  a  group  of  members  of  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  (ARL),  in  response  to  the  growing  commercial- 
ization of  scientific  communication,  which  has  turned 
upside-down  the  traditional  "gift  exchange"  among 
researchers,  societies,  and  publishers.  In  the 


A  major  SPARC 
strategy  has  been 
to  partner  with 
new  journals  that 
compete  directly 
with  some  of  the 
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titles,  and  which, 
in  some  cases, 
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those  high-priced 
journals. 


2  For  more  information  on  the  efforts  of  SPARC,  see  <http://www.arl.org/sparc>. 
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past,  research  was  "gifted"  to  societies  by  authors  and 
returned  to  the  community  in  the  form  of  low-cost 
journals.  Now,  as  mentioned  above,  those  researchers 
increasingly  give  away  the  products  of  their  research  to 
commercial  journals,  which  charge  university  libraries 
hefty  subscription  fees. 

A  major  SPARC  strategy  has  been  to  partner  with 
new  journals  that  compete  directly  with  some  of  the 
most  expensive  titles,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  have 
lured  away  the  editors  or  editorial  boards  of  those  high- 
priced  journals.  SPARC  also  works  with  librarians  to 
encourage  faculty  to  discuss  scholarly  communication 
issues  on  campus,  to  publish  in  open-access  journals 
(those  that  employ  funding  models  that  do  not  charge 
readers  of  their  institutions  for  access),  to  serve  on  edi- 
torial boards  or  to  review  manuscripts  for  such  journals, 
and  to  encourage  their  scholarly  societies  to  maintain 
reasonable  prices  and/or  to  create  enhanced  competitors 
to  expensive  commercial  journals.  Many  faculty  who 
serve  on  journal  editorial  boards  are  not  aware  that  the 
subscription  costs  to  libraries  are  extremely  high,  with  a 
very  significant  difference  between  the  cost  of  individual 
and  institutional  subscriptions.  As  faculty  become  more 
familiar  with  commercial  pricing  models  and  with  other 
scholarly  communication  issues,  they  become  more  fully 
aware  of  the  pressures  on  libraries,  and  can  be  enlisted 
as  allies  in  SPARC  efforts  to  "create  change." 


Hope  for  the  Future 

"Crisis"  connotes  a  temporary  or  short-lived 
event.  It  is  defined  as  "a  turning  point."  The  "serials  cri- 
sis," however,  has  become  a  fact  of  life  for  libraries  over 
the  past  decade,  as  they  have  grappled  with  the  steadily 
rising  prices  and  the  stress  inherent  in  attempting  to 
provide  a  much  wider  array  of  academic  resources  to 
students  and  faculty  with  essentially  the  same  amount  of 
funding.  While  the  end  of  the  serials  crisis  may  not 
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be  quite  in  sight  yet,  there  are  promising  indications  on 
the  horizon.  The  enhanced  awareness  among  faculty 
that  there  is  a  problem  is  a  good  sign.  The  entire  edito- 
rial board  of  a  major  math  journal  published  by  Big 
Publisher  resigned  in  December  2003  and  joined  the 
board  of  a  proposed  new  journal  because  Big  Publisher 
has  "inflated  the  price  of  the  [math]  Journal  at  a  ridicu- 
lously rapid  rate."3  This  augers  well.  The  fact  that  a 
number  of  large,  prestigious  research  libraries  have  cho- 
sen to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  "big  deal"  and 
reclaim  control  over  their  collections  budgets  is  a  pow- 
erful statement  and  a  critical  step  in  combating  a  system 
that  has  gotten  out  of  control.  The  potential  for  closer 
partnerships  between  librarians  and  faculty  offered  by 
the  current  circumstances  is  great.  Together  they  can 
design  a  new,  sustainable,  system  of  scholarly  communi- 
cation. = 

Deborah  Jakubs  is  director  of  Collections  Services 
for  the  Duke  University  Libraries. 


1  December  2003  e-mail,  "A  Journal  Fights  Back." 
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Laura  Micham 


Duke  University  Libraries 


Sallie  Bingham 


Merle  Hoffman  rallying 
protesters  on  the 
steps  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  On  April 
2,  1989,  the  New  York 
Pro-Choice  Coalition, 
founded  by  Hoffman, 
conducted  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  pro-choice 
civil  disobedience  with 
a  sit-in  on  the  steps  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
The  protesters  chose 
St.  Patrick's  as  the  site 
of  their  gathering  in 
order  to  respond  to 
Cardinal  O'Connor's 
support  of  the  violent 
anti-abortion  group, 
Operation  Rescue. 


In  November  2003,  the  Library's  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's 
History  and  Culture  marked  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  center  for  women's  history  and  culture  at  Duke  by  host- 
ing a  symposium  that  commemorated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
landmark  Supreme  Court  decision  Roe  v.  Wade.  The  fifteenth  anniversary 
reception,  which  opened  the  symposium,  provided  an  opportunity  to  cel- 
ebrate the  work  of  the  Bingham  Center  and  to  honor  many  of  the  people 
who  have  been  part  of  its  history,  including  Ginny  Daley,  the  Center's  first 
director,  and  Sallie  Bingham. 

A  serendipitous  exchange  between  Sallie  Bingham  and  Duke 
Professor  Emerita  Anne  Firor  Scott  was  the  catalyst  for  a  series  of  con- 
versations and  events  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Bingham  Center. 
In  1987,  Bingham  wrote  to  Scott  to  thank  her  for  contributing  an  essay, 
"Whose  History  are  We  Talking  About,  Anyway?,"  to  the  American  Voice, 
Bingham's  feminist  literary  journal.  In  the  letter,  Bingham  inquired  about 
Duke  as  a  possible  home  for  her  papers.  She  said  that  she  wanted  to  find 
a  place  that  would  make  her  collection  "easily  accessible  to  women  under- 
graduate students  and  scholars."  This  is  precisely  what  the  Center  has 
done  with  Bingham's  collection  and  the  other  collections  that  it  houses. 

The  Women's  History  Archives,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time,  quickly 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library  through  the  efforts  of  Bob  Byrd,  RBMSCL  direc- 
tor, and  Ginny  Daley,  then  women's  studies  archivist.  The  position  of 
women's  studies  archivist  was  permanently  endowed  in  1993,  and  in  1999 
the  Women's  History  Archives  became  the  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for 
Women's  History  and  Culture. 

In  remarks  Sallie  Bingham  made  at  the  anniversary  celebration, 
she  said  of  the  Center  that  it  possesses  today  "a  richness  I  couldn't  have 
imagined  fifteen  years  ago,"  while  Ginny  Daley  emphasized  the  signifi- 
cance of  an  environment  at  Duke  that  encouraged  using  a  "new  and 
different  recipe"  to  create  and  promote  "one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
women's  collections."  In  Daley's  view,  "The  Sallie  Bingham  Center  made 
its  name — established  its  reputation  and  a  critical  mass  of  materials — by 
pushing  the  boundaries  with  the  types  of  collections  it  seeks  and  how  it 
promotes  them." 

The  Bingham  Center,  which  remains  a  part  of  the  special  collec- 
tions library,  is  charged  with  acquiring,  preserving  and  providing  access 
to  published  and  unpublished  materials  that  reflect  the  public  and  private 
lives  of  women  past  and  present.  Collecting  areas  include  artist's  books 
by  women,  prescriptive  literature  and  girl's  literature,  women  writers  and 
publishers,  Southern  women,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgendered  life  and 
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The  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History  and  Culture: 


Research,  Ethics,  and  Activism  in  the  Archives 


Two  goals  of 
this  symposim, 
Abortion: 
Research,  Ethics, 
and  Activism, 
were  to  foster 
new  collabora- 
tions and  to 
increase  under- 
standing of  the 
relationship  of 
the  academy 
to  a  social  move- 
ment and  to 
social  justice  in 
general. 


culture,  women  of  color,  international  feminist  activism  and  theory,  and 
the  women's  health  movement. 

In  addition  to  building  women's  collections,  the  Bingham  Center 
staff  also  makes  women's  archival  collections  and  rare  print  materials 
more  accessible  to  potential  researchers  by  creating  guides  and  bibli- 
ographies that  highlight  collection  strengths,  collaborating  with  Duke 
Women's  Studies  faculty  to  devise  class  projects  that  incorporate  the  use 
of  primary  source  materials,  offering  a  competitive  research  grant  pro- 
gram to  support  scholars  who  need  to  use  the  Center's  unique  collections 
for  their  projects,  providing  a  remote  reference  service  for  researchers 
around  the  world,  and  developing  digital  exhibitions  of  the  Center's 
manuscript  and  print  materials  so  that  scholars  can  use  these  resources 
without  having  to  travel  to  Duke.  Indeed,  one  of  the  special  collections 
library's  first  digitization  projects  involved  women's  collections. 

The  Bingham  Center  also  makes  its  collections  accessible  through 
innovative  programming  such  as  the  November  symposium  that  high- 
lighted the  Center's  documentation  of  the  women's  health  movement 
while  also  commemorating  Roe  v.  Wade.  Two  goals  of  this  symposim, 
Abortion:  Research,  Ethics,  and  Activism,  were  to  foster  new  collaborations 
and  to  increase  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  academy  to  a 
social  movement  and  to  social  justice  in  general.  During  the  two  days  of 
varied  programming,  faculty,  students,  and  staff  from  Duke's  academic 
departments  and  the  medical  center  joined  community  residents  and 
those  who  had  created  collections  held  by  the  Bingham  Center  in  engag- 
ing a  range  of  topics  that  addressed  the  intersection  of  feminism  and 
abortion  rights,  the  evolution  of  medical  ethics,  and  international  per- 
spectives on  access  to  abortion. 

In  the  symposium's  keynote  address,  Merle  Hoffman,  founder  and 
director  of  Choices  Women's  Medical  Center  in  New  York  City,  used  a 
combination  of  personal  narrative,  scholarly  discourse,  and  exhortation 
to  elicit  laughter,  tears  and  a  standing  ovation.  Hoffman's  assertion  that 
"Abortion  is  about  life,  death,  sex,  power  and  a  woman  in  her  most  radi- 
cal stance"challenged  attendees  along  the  entire  political  continuum  to 
reexamine  their  beliefs  and  assumptions.  She  followed  this  unequivical 
statement  with  a  call  to  action  based  on  her  own  experiences  as  a  scholar, 
provider,  activist  and  leader  in  the  field  of  reproductive  healthcare  for 
over  thirty  years. 

It  is  a  similar  capacity  for  and  commitment  to  risk-taking  that,  in 
Ginny  Daley's  estimation,  facilitated  the  development  of  the  Bingham 
Center's  extensive  collection  on  the  history  of  abortion,  a  collection  that 
provided  the  foundation  for  the  symposium.  She  commended  the  Center 
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In  the  symposium's 
keynote  address, 
Merle  Hoffman, 
founder  and 
director  of  Choices 
Women's  Medical 
Center  in  New 
York  City,  used  a 
combination  of 
personal  narrative, 
scholarly 
discourse,  and 
exhortation  to 
elicit  laughter, 
tears  and  a  stand- 
ing ovation. 


for  "taking  a  very  controversial  topic  and  using  it  to  illustrate  the  dyna- 
mism between  the  collections  and  the  research  and  how  these  can  shape 
research,  activism  and  people's  lives." 

Thus,  in  fifteen  years  the  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's 
History  and  Culture  has  grown  from  a  modest  effort  to  increase  the 
documentation  of  women's  lives  into  a  dynamic  resource  center  that  cre- 
ates a  unique  synergy  among  donors,  researchers,  and  activists.  Ginny 
Daley  speaks  for  Bingham  Center  staff  past  and  present  when  she  says, 
"I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Center's  heritage  and  believe  that 
through  its  collections  and  programs,  the  Center  will  continue  to  have  a 
major  impact  on  how  our  culture  views  women's  experiences  throughout 
time.  Long  live  the  Bingham  Center!"  = 

Laura  Micham  is  the  director  of 
the  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History  and  Culture. 
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In  this  age  of  electronic  searching,  downloading,  cutting,  past- 
ing, and  sampling,  the  almost  daily  news  stories  describing  high- 
profile  cases  of  plagiarism,  copyright  infringement,  and  related 
shenanigans  should  come  as  no  surprise.  From  lawsuits  over  music 
file-sharing  to  the  Jayson  Blair  episode,  the  evidence  of  wrongdoing  is 
all  around  us.  It  John  Leland  of  The  New  York  Times  is  correct,  a  major 
shift  in  values  has  been  spurred  by  new  technology  that  has  spawned 
a  "Culture  of  Copy"  in  which  "technical  considerations  have  trumped 
ethical  ones"  (9.1 ). 

However,  it's  quite  possible  that  ethical  breaches  involving  the 
use  of  others'  materials  simply  reflect  hopeless  confusion  over  what's 
right — especially  for  the  budding  scholars  enrolled  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  The  lack  of  clear  guidelines  combined  with  the  lure  of  easy 
copying  from  electronic  sources  creates  a  virtual  minefield  of  potential 
violations.  Surveys  conducted  by  Donald  McCabe  of  the  Center  for 
Academic  Integrity  indicate  that 


Internet  plagiarism  is  a  growing  concern  on  all  campuses 
as  students  struggle  to  understand  what  constitutes  accept- 
able use  of  the  Internet.  In  the  absence  of  clear  direction 
from  faculty,  most  students  have  concluded  that  'cut  & 
paste'  plagiarism — using  a  sentence  or  two  (or  more)  from 
different  sources  on  the  Internet  and  weaving  this  infor- 
mation together  into  a  paper  without  appropriate  citation 
— is  not  a  serious  issue.  While  10%  of  students  admitted 
to  engaging  in  such  behavior  in  1999,  this  rose  to  41%  in  a 
2001  survey  with  the  majority  of  students  (68%)  suggest- 
ing this  was  not  a  serious  issue  ("CAI"  par.  4). 

While  avoiding  plagiarism  is  difficult  enough  for  students,  they 
are  also  faced  with  the  mind-boggling  complexities  of  copyright  law 
and  fair  use.  Until  recently  most  students  didn't  need  to  be  too  greatly 
concerned  about  these  issues;  their  use  of  copyrighted  material  was 
limited  to  reproduction  for  personal  use  or  quotation  in  a  paper,  both 
of  which  fall  clearly  under  the  category  of  educational  fair  use. 

But  what  happens  when  that  paper  or  lecture  notes  from  a  class 
are  posted  on  a  student's  Web  site  for  the  entire  world  to  see?  Suddenly 
the  borrowed  or  quoted  material  is  "published,"  in  a  sense,  by  virtue 
of  its  free  distribution  over  the  Internet.  Regardless  of  the  student's 
intent,  such  material  could  be  subject  to  challenges  from  copyright 
holders.  Another  stumbling  block  is  the  commonly  held  but  errone- 
ous assumption  that  everything  on  the  Internet  is  in  the  public  domain 
and,  therefore,  may  be  used  without  permission.  Further  difficulties 
arise  for  students  in  distinguishing  between  plagiarism  and  copyright 
infringement:  How  can  "borrowing"  an  image  from  someone  else's 
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Twenty-two 
Duke  Ph.D. 
students 
wrestled  with 
the  difficult 
questions  out- 
lined in  these 
scenarios  and 
others  at  a 
November  2003 
forum  entitled 
"Copyright 
and  Fair  Use  in 
Research  and 
Teaching." 


Web  site  and  then  posting  it  on  one's  own  page 
be  wrong,  as  long  as  the  source  is  acknowl- 
edged? 

It  is  crucial  for  graduate  students,  in  par- 
ticular, to  understand  how  to  use  the  work  of 
others  both  ethically  and  legally — in  writing 
their  dissertations,  of  course,  but  also  in  prepar- 
ing for  a  life  of  scholarly  research  and  publica- 
tion. Imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  are  a 
graduate  student;  now  consider  how  you  would 
respond  to  the  following  scenarios: 

#1  In  your  dissertation  you  would  like 
to  reproduce  a  certain  lesser-known  work 
by  an  eminent  American  photographer.  You 
have  learned  that  a  collector  owns  this  pho- 
tograph, which  she  bought  years  ago  from 
a  dealer  in  New  York.  She  is  the  legal  owner 
of  this  work  of  art  and  is  willing  to  give  you 
written  permission  to  reproduce  it  for  your 
dissertation.  Would  you  need  to  secure  other 
copyright  clearance  to  publish  this  photo- 
graph? 

#2  The  library  has  a  book  that  is  out 
of  print  and  unavailable  for  purchase. You 
need  this  book  for  your  research,  but  you 
can't  buy  it,  so  you  have  made  a  photocopy 
of  the  entire  book  for  your  personal  files. 
You  believe  that  the  fair  use  defense  allows 
you  to  make  such  a  copy  for  the  purpose  of 
study  and  scholarship.  Now  you  would  like 
to  scan  the  book  into  your  computer  and 
post  it  on  your  website  to  facilitate  study 
and  discussion  among  your  colleagues.  Is 
this  legal? 

#3  You  have  downloaded  some  comic 
strips  from  various  websites,  and  you  plan 
to  use  them  in  a  PowerPoint  presentation  to 
accompany  the  paper  you'll  be  reading  at 
an  academic  conference.  You  have  acknowl- 
edged the  cartoonists,  but  you're  wondering 
whether  or  not  you  could  be  sued  for  using 
the  images  without  permission. 


If  you  aren't  sure  what  you  would  do  in 
these  situations,  you're  not  alone!  Twenty-two 
Duke  Ph.D.  students  wrestled  with  the  difficult 
questions  outlined  in  these  scenarios  and  others 
at  a  November  2003  forum  entitled  "Copyright 
and  Fair  Use  in  Research  and  Teaching."  The 
forum,  presented  by  the  Duke  libraries,  was 
part  of  an  ambitious  new  Graduate  School 
initiative  to  train  all  Duke  Ph.D.  students  in 
the  responsible  conduct  of  research  (RCR).  An 
ongoing  series  of  RCR  forums  developed  by  the 
Graduate  School  is  intended  prepare  students 
for  the  intricate  ethical  challenges  they'll  face  as 
they  do  research,  prepare  their  dissertations,  and 
develop  as  teachers  and  scholars  (Duke  par.  2). 
In  addition  to  copyright  and  other  issues  related 
to  authorship  and  intellectual  property,  these 
forums  cover  ethical  questions  related  to  data 
acquisition  and  management,  adviser/student 
relationships,  research  with  human  subjects  and 
with  animals,  and  conflict  of  interest. 

Duke's  RCR  forums  reflect  the  recogni- 
tion that  has  arisen  in  recent  years  among 
institutions  of  higher  education  of  a  need  for 
formal  training  in  this  area.  The  disclosure  of 
numerous  cases  of  scientific  misconduct  in  the 
1980s  prompted  congressional  attention,  the 
NIH's  establishment  of  rules  requiring  training 
in  research  ethics  for  scientists,  and  the  even- 
tual creation  of  the  federal  Office  of  Research 
Integrity  to  deal  with  cases  of  misconduct  and 
to  promote  research  integrity.  Many  colleges 
and  universities  offer  similar  training,  primar- 
ily for  the  federal  grant  recipients  for  whom  it 
is  required.  Duke  University  may  be  the  first 
to  make  RCR  training  a  formal  requirement  of 
the  doctoral  degree  for  all  graduate  students 
(DeNeef). 

During  Duke's  November  RCR  forum, 
which  was  held  at  Perkins  Library,  Valerie  Weis, 
a  reference  librarian  and  lecturing  fellow  at  the 
Duke  Law  Library,  and  Randy  Riddle  of  the 
Library's  Center  for  Instructional  Technology 
gave  an  introduction  to  copyright  law,  discuss- 
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ing  the  nature  and  length  of  copyright  protec- 
tion, application  of  the  fair  use  defense  and 
recent  copyright  legislation  relating  to  digital 
technology.  Weis  and  Riddle  also  addressed 
issues  the  participants  might  face  as  copyright 
owners  themselves,  such  as  the  need  to  nego- 
tiate with  publishers  to  protect  their  rights. 
Following  the  introduction,  the  students  broke 
into  small  groups  to  analyze  scenarios  like  those 
described  above.  Their  challenge  was  to  try  to 
apply  the  four  factors  of  fair  use,  which  are  both 
complex  and  ambiguous,  to  each  scenario  and 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  described  an  exam- 
ple of  copyright  infringement.  This  was  not  an 
easy  task,  as  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  to 
be  followed.  For  each  scenario,  the  students 
were  required  to  weigh,  as  a  court  of  law  would: 

1 )  The  purpose  and  character  of  the 
use:  Is  it  a  commercial  use  or  a  nonprofit 
use?  Has  the  original  work  been  trans- 
formed, as  in  an  adaptation  or  transla- 
tion? Is  it  being  used  solely  for  teaching 
or  scholarly  purposes?  Criticism?  Parody? 

2)  The  nature  of  the  copyrighted 
work:  Is  it  published  or  unpublished? 
Creative  or  factual? 

3)  The  amount  and  substance  of 
the  portion  used  in  relation  to  the  copy- 
righted work  as  a  whole:  Is  an  entire  work 
being  reproduced,  or  just  a  portion? 
How  does  the  portion  compare  to  the 
total  work?  How  important  is  the  part 
being  used?  How  long  are  the  quota- 
tions? 

4)  The  effect  of  the  use  on  the 
potential  market  for  or  value  of  the  work: 
Does  the  use  harm  the  potential  market 
for  the  original  work? 


The  exercise  illustrated  to  the  participants 
how  difficult  it  is  to  do  a  fair  use  analysis  objec- 
tively, especially  if  there  is  missing  information. 
The  exercise  also  showed  the  students  how  all 
four  factors  must  be  considered  together  and 
helped  them  understand  that  compliance  with 
a  single  factor,  such  as  educational  use,  is  not 
enough  to  constitute  fair  use.  For  the  three 
scenarios  discussed  earlier  in  this  article,  the 
workshop  participants  developed  the  following 
analyses: 

In  scenario  #1,  a  graduate  student  wishes 
to  use  a  photograph  in  her  dissertation.  She 
wants  to  know  if  permission  from  the  owner 
of  the  photograph  is  sufficient  or  if  additional 
copyright  permission  is  required.  Applying 
what  they  had  learned  during  the  forum,  the 
breakout  group  analyzing  this  scenario  decided 
that  yes,  indeed,  additional  clearance  would  be 
necessary.  First  of  all,  ownership  of  a  physical 
item  (photograph,  book,  CD,  etc.)  is  not  the 
same  as  owning  the  copyright  to  a  work.  In  this 
case,  the  photographer  or  other  copyright  hold- 
er would  be  the  one  to  grant  permission,  not  the 
owner  of  the  photograph.  To  apply  the  four  fac- 
tors of  fair  use:  By  nature,  a  dissertation  is  edu- 
cational, and  not  commercial,  so  the  first  factor 
(the  purpose  of  the  use)  may  weigh  on  the  side 
of  fair  use.  However,  as  soon  as  the  disserta- 
tion is  published  (or  submitted  to  University 
Microfilms  International,  as  Duke  dissertations 
are),  it  is  no  longer  strictly  educational  and  in 
fact  could  be  considered  a  commercial  publica- 
tion, as  it  is  then  available  for  purchase,  and  the 
author  receives  royalties  from  the  sales.  Whether 
or  not  the  dissertation  could  be  considered  a 
commercial  publication  would  have  to  be  decid- 
ed by  the  courts.  The  nature  of  the  material 
itself  is  creative — it's  a  photograph — and  the 
amount  of  the  work  being  reproduced  is  in  fact 
the  entire  work;  these  two  factors  weigh  against 
fair  use.  The  impact  on  the  potential  market  is 
difficult  to  determine.  If  the  photograph  has 
previously  been  unpublished,  this  factor  might 
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For  many  of  the 
participants' 
questions  there 
were  no  clear 
answers,  and, 
in  fact,  in  many 
of  the  scenario 
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was  a  striking 
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lar circumstances 
of  each  case  dic- 
tate the  outcome. 
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also  weigh  against  fair  use,  as  the  copyright 
owner  has  the  right  to  first  publication. 

In  scenario  #2,  the  student  wishes  to  scan 
and  post  an  entire  book  on  the  Internet.  He 
has  made  a  personal  copy  and  wants  to  know 
if  the  online  posting  would  be  legal.  Making  a 
personal  copy  of  an  entire  book,  even  for  one's 
personal  files,  could  exceed  the  permissible 
amount  under  fair  use  guidelines.  In  this  case, 
since  the  book  is  not  available  for  purchase,  a 
court  might  rule  that  making  a  personal  copy 
is  acceptable.  However,  the  dissemination  of 
the  book  on  the  Internet  amounts  to  distribu- 
tion, a  right  belonging  exclusively  to  the  copy- 
right holder.  Distribution  also  has  the  poten- 
tial to  harm  the  market  should  the  book  be 
reprinted.  It  would  be  wise  to  seek  permission 
from  the  copyright  holder  before  proceeding 
with  this  plan. 

In  the  third  scenario,  the  student  will 
be  presenting  a  paper  at  an  academic  confer- 
ence and  wishes  to  use  a  copyrighted  cartoon 
as  part  of  his  PowerPoint  presentation.  The 
purpose  of  the  use  in  this  instance  is  educa- 
tional, and  the  audience  is  limited  to  those  in 
attendance,  so  the  first  factor  weighs  in  favor 
of  fair  use.  (An  even  stronger  argument  for 
educational  use  could  be  made  if  the  cartoon 
is  important  to  the  student's  research  and  not 
just  a  device  he's  using  to  get  a  laugh.)  The 
material  being  used  is  creative  by  nature,  and 
the  amount  being  used  is  the  entire  amount; 
both  of  these  factors  weigh  against  fair  use.  As 
for  the  fourth  factor,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  harm  the  potential  market  for  the  cartoon 
by  displaying  it  as  part  of  a  conference  presen- 
tation. Altogether,  this  is  probably  a  fair  use. 
However,  if  the  conference  proceedings  were 
to  be  published  or  posted  on  the  Internet,  the 
author  would  need  to  seek  permission  from 
the  copyright  holder. 


The  breakout  group  discussions  gener- 
ated interesting  questions.  For  example,  how 
much  may  an  original  work  be  changed  before 
it  is  considered  a  "transformation"?  Can  raw 
data  be  copyrighted?  Does  one  have  access 
to  one's  own  published  work  if  a  journal 
owns  the  copyright?  What  is  the  relation- 
ship between  copyright  and  privacy?  Related 
questions,  perhaps  to  be  covered  in  a  different 
RCR  forum,  had  to  do  with  the  laws  on  joint 
ownership  of  intellectual  property,  such  as  the 
ownership  of  collaborative  work  a  group  of 
students  and  faculty  might  perform  together 
in  a  lab.  For  many  of  the  participants'  ques- 
tions there  were  no  clear  answers,  and,  in  fact, 
in  many  of  the  scenario  discussions  there  was 
a  striking  lack  of  consensus.  This  is  typical  of 
situations  in  which  copyright  and  fair  use  are 
at  issue;  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case  dictate  the  outcome. 

Evaluations  of  our  first  forum  indicate 
that  it  was  successful  in  introducing  copyright 
issues  and  in  helping  our  new  Ph.D.  candidates 
to  understand  their  rights  and  obligations  at 
this  early  stage  of  their  academic  careers.  One 
student  commented  that  the  forum  "drew 
attention  to  issues  that  I  haven't  thought  about, 
but  that  are  highly  relevant  to  my  career."  Staff 
of  the  Duke  libraries  will  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Responsible  Conduct  of  Research 
initiative.  The  forums  offer  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity for  the  libraries  to  support  teaching, 
learning  and  research  and  to  promote  the 
ethical  use  of  information  and  information 
technology.  : 

Emily  Werrell  is  the  coordinator  of  Instruction  and 
Outreach  for  Duke's  Perkins  Library  System. 
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Peggy  Payne 

Every  Novel  Is  a  Travel  Story 


It  was  as  a  travel  writer 
that  I'd  initially  visited 
India.  Thirteen  years 
later,  I  went  back  as  a 
novelist  because  I  felt 
drawn  to  return.  In  the 
years  immediately  after 
that  first  trip,  I  would 
simply  turn  to  look  twice 
whenever  I  heard  an 
Indian  accent  here  in  the 
Triangle;  I'd  follow  with 
my  eyes  anyone  in  a  tur- 
ban or  a  sari. 
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few  years  ago,  I  was  hosting  a  scries  of 


interviews  with  North  Carolina  novelists 
for  a  local  radio  network  for  the  blind  and 
needed  a  theme  that  would  bring  together 
talks  with  four  distinctly  different  writ- 


ers— Margaret  Maron,  Jan  Karon,  Michael 


Parker,  and  Angela  Davis-Gardner.  What  1  came  up  with  was  "The  Novelist 
as  Explorer."  This  gave  me  a  chance  to  ask  the  questions  I  wanted  to  ask: 
Where  does  your  writing  take  you?  What  are  you  after? 

The  truth  is,  I  think  that  title  could  easily  describe  any  novelist  any- 
where. Certainly  it  describes  what  I  am  doing  in  my  own  novels,  which  is 
investigating  both  myself  and  the  world. 

Before  I  began  writing  fiction,  I'd  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
exploring  and  taking  notes.  Travel  writing  had  taken  me  to  India,  Israel, 
Grenada,  Austria,  Brazil,  and  many  other  countries.  I'd  written  for  publi- 
cations as  diverse  as  Cosmopolitan  and  Family  Circle;  I'd  covered  the  N.C. 
legislature  and,  keeping  up  the  freelancer's  characteristically  hectic  pace, 
turned  out  brochures,  reports,  and  ad  copy. 

What  I  discovered  when  I  first  began  using  the  novel  form  for  my 
explorations  is  that  entering  the  world  of  the  imagination  does  not  mean 
leaving  the  real  world  behind.  Instead,  it  adds  flights  of  fancy  to  the  jet- 
powered  kind  of  travel;  it  adds  soul-searching  to  note-taking.  Nothing  I 
have  done  demonstrates  this  more  clearly  than  the  route  I  took  to  writing 
my  most  recent  novel,  Sister  India. 

It  was  as  a  travel  writer  that  I'd  initially  visited  India.  Thirteen  years 
later,  I  went  back  as  a  novelist  because  I  felt  drawn  to  return.  In  the  years 
immediately  after  that  first  trip,  I  would  simply  turn  to  look  twice  when- 
ever I  heard  an  Indian  accent  here  in  the  Triangle;  I'd  follow  with  my  eyes 
anyone  in  a  turban  or  a  sari.  I  began  to  feel  hungry  for  a  particular  mix  of 
overheated  street  smells.  As  more  years  passed,  the  urge  to  return  grew  to 
a  steady  pull,  a  yearning  that  seemed  at  times  like  physical  desire — for  the 
tropical  heat  and  the  traffic  of  motorscooters,  the  crowd-packed  streets  and 
the  noise.  At  the  same  time,  the  tug  seemed  almost  as  if  it  came  from  out- 
side me,  a  subtle,  insistent  undertow.  I  wanted  to  know  more  particularly 
what  it  was  in  India  that  fascinated  me  so,  and  I  wanted  to  revel  in  it,  what- 
ever it  was. 

My  stated  purpose  in  going  back  to  India  thirteen  years  later — the 
"surface  cause,"  as  historians  sometimes  call  the  apparent  reason  for  a 
war — was  to  gather  material  to  write  a  novel.  Since  my  first  visit,  I'd  had 
one  novel  published:  Revelation,  the  story  of  a  liberal  minister  at  a  Chapel 
Hill  church  who,  against  his  wishes  and  beliefs  and  those  of  his  intellectual 
congregation,  hears  God  speak  to  him  out  loud  in  English.  The  new  novel 
that  I  was  to  draw  from  my  experience  in  India  was,  like  Revelation,  a  proj- 
ect that  had  both  my  religious  longing  and  my  religious  uncertainty  at  its 
core.  The  only  hint  of  a  story  I  had  in  mind  was  a  character  who  was 
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years  before,  get- 
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this  was  a  holy 
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By  allowing  my 
imagination 
to  inhabit  this 
woman's  life  for 
a  time,  I  came  to 
a  reckoning  with 
the  fact  of  danger 
and  death,  and 
with  the  fact  that 
people  do  harm. 


a  scientist,  a  lapsed  Southern  Baptist  raised  in  the  rural  tradition  of  river 
baptisms,  who  goes  to  Benares  to  do  research  on  Ganges  water  quality 
and  "gets  religion"  again  in  the  holy  river  city  of  the  Hindus.  1  summed 
up  the  theme  on  a  research  grant  application  as  "a  fictional  exploration 
of  the  expression  of  religion  in  secular  life,  and  the  effect  of  ritual  and 
shrines  on  the  inner  religious  life." 

I  didn't  know  quite  what  to  make  of  the  fact  that  I  was  again  set- 
ting out  to  write  a  novel  that  touched  on  religious  subjects.  In  spite  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  had  never  been  able  to  think  of  myself  as 
religious.  Mostly,  what  I  had  felt  was  longing.  I  had  a  history  of  feeling 
enticed  and,  subsequently,  enraged  by  the  possibility  of  God. 

After  a  lengthy  application  process,  and  a  year  on  hold  as  an  alter- 
nate— delays  that  only  sharpened  my  sense  of  urgency — I  received  an 
I ndo- American  Fellowship,  through  the  Council  for  the  International 
Exchange  of  Scholars,  to  spend  the  winter  of  1991-92  in  India.  For  rea- 
sons I  could  not  explain,  I  was  certain  as  soon  as  I  began  my  planning 
that  the  city  of  Benares,  which  I  had  never  visited,  was  the  only  place  in 
the  world  where  my  story  could  unfold. 

I  had  learned  years  before,  getting  ready  for  my  first  trip,  that  this 
was  a  holy  city.  I  had  seen  the  postcard  images:  the  wildly  exotic  sky- 
line of  maharajahs'  palaces  along  the  riverbend,  the  sunrise  baths  in  the 
Ganges,  the  smoking  funeral  pyres.  On  that  first  trip,  I  had  tried  to  get 
there,  but  was  prevented  by  severe  monsoon  flooding.  On  my  return,  my 
plan  was  to  go  to  Benares  and,  based  on  what  I  would  see  and  learn  there, 
to  make  up  a  tale  about  a  traveler,  a  scientist,  in  search  of  the  magic  of  the 
holy  river.  I  assumed  that  my  personal  exploration  would  continue  later 
at  home  through  the  writing  of  my  novel,  that  I  would,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens in  the  writing  of  fiction,  become  my  story's  follower  as  much  as  its 
creator.  Letting  the  character  lead  me,  I'd  wind  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  mysteries  that  troubled  me,  arriving  finally  at  some  conclusion,  some 
new  understanding  or  shift  in  perspective  that  would  bring  relief  from 
my  persistently  unsettling  religious  questions. 

On  a  sweltering  October  night  in  1991, 1  finally  arrived  in 
Benares,  or  Varanasi.  I  expected  the  India  I  had  seen  in  1978 — chaotic, 
overwhelming,  yet  relatively  free  of  violence.  Coming  into  the  city  by 
rickshaw,  I  found  again,  in  the  nightlit  crowds,  the  cooking  fires,  the 
raw,  physical  India  that  had  so  dumbfounded  me.  But  on  this  visit,  my 
expectations  for  contemplation  in  a  holy  city  were  transformed.  During 
my  three-month  stay,  rioting  and  terrorism  erupted,  locking  the  city  in 
curfew  and  military  occupation  for  weeks.  The  secular  India,  based  since 
independence  on  the  idea  of  tolerance  of  different  religions,  was  begin- 
ning to  fray. 
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At  dusk  one  day  a  few  weeks  into  my  stay,  firecrackers  from  a 
Hindu  religious  procession  sparked  a  fight  between  Hindus  and  Muslims 
that  ended  in  five  deaths.  A  city  of  a  million  people  was  shut  down  by 
police,  day  and  night,  in  a  curfew  that  lasted  for  two  weeks. 

Because  of  the  bombs,  the  daily  sight  of  burning  corpses,  the  stab- 
bings  and  riots  in  this  city  during  my  stay,  I  came  to  know  that  every  day 
is  unavoidably  dangerous,  that  "bombs"  of  one  sort  or  another  go  off  in 
every  life,  that  today  may  be  the  day  that  news  will  come.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  1  was  back  home,  and  writing  the  story,  no  longer  about  a  scientist, 
that  I  came  to  a  sort  of  religious  precipice. 

My  questions  were  no  longer  an  abstract  matter.  I  had  to  know:  if 
we  are  the  purposeful  creation  of  a  good  and  powerful  God,  why  do  we 
seem  innately  disposed  to  do  so  much  that  is  harmful?  And  why,  if  my 
human  failings  are  inevitable,  must  I  be  burdened  with  guilt  as  well?  I 
wanted  to  write  my  way  to  God  to  get  my  answers.  This  was  my  proj- 
ect; it  produced  Sister  India,  the  story  of  a  woman  from  eastern  North 
Carolina  who,  after  a  horrific  incident  in  which  she  feels  complicity,  flees 
and  attempts  to  start  a  new  life  in  Inciia  on  the  bank  of  the  holy  river.  By 
allowing  my  imagination  to  inhabit  this  woman's  life  for  a  time,  I  came  to 
a  reckoning  with  the  fact  of  danger  and  death,  and  with  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple do  harm.  That  exploration  gave  me  glimpses — that's  as  much  as  I  can 
claim — of  a  paradoxical  kind  of  security  that  requires  neither  safety  nor 
perfection.  It  was  a  modest  spiritual  transformation  in  the  aftershocks  of 
religious  terrorism.  For  this  journey,  the  unfolding  novel  Sister  India  was 
my  guide. 

Duke  alumna  and  author  Peggy  Payne  lives  in  Raleigh,  NC.  Her  novel  Sister  India  was 

a  New  York  limes  Notable  Book  for  2001. 


To  see  more  than  sixty  photographs  of  Benares  from  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library's  collection  of  the  photo- 
graphs and  writings  of  William  Gedney,  go  to  <http://scriptorium.lib. 
duke.edu/gedney/photographs.html>  and  search  under  "India  1969-1971 
and  1979-1980."  The  Benares  photographs  are  in  the  1969-1971  section. 


Because  of  the  bombs, 
the  daily  sight  of  burning 
corpses,  the  stabbings  and 
riots  in  this  city  during  my 
stay,  I  came  to  know  that 
every  day  is  unavoidably 
dangerous,  that  "bombs" 
of  one  sort  or  another  go 
off  in  every  life,  that  today 
may  be  the  day  that  news 


will  come. 


library  notes 


New  Library  to  be  Named  for  the  Bostock  Family 


lXMIDI  lb 

In  the  Perkins  Library  Gallery 

January/February 

Creative  interpretations  of  the  form  that 
make  use  of  fabric,  handmade  and  manu- 
factured papers,  found  and  recycled  mate- 
rials to  engage  viewers  and  challenge  their 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  a  book. 


March/April 

An  exhibit  featuring  fine  and  rare  editions  of  the  works 
of  Petrarch  that  date  from  the  15th  through  20th  centu- 
ries, including  some  illustrated  limited 
editions. 

April/June 

Documents  and  photographs  from  the  University 
Archives  trace  the  history  of  presidential  leadership 
at  the  university  from  Ifs38  until  the  present,  with  an 
emphasis  on  presidents  Few  through  Keohane. 

. . .  And  in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library  Gallery 

January/April 

This  collection  of  early  twentieth  century  photographs 
comes  from  the  studio  of  Michael  Francis  Blake, 
one  of  the  first  African  American  studio  photographers 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  photographs  are 
from  a  large  album,  Portraits  oj  Members,  which  con- 
tains pictures  of  Blake's  relatives  as  well  as  his  profes- 
sional work. 

April/July 

An  eclectic  collection  of  historical  photographs  of 
famous  people,  places,  organizations  and  events 
that  have  been  acquired  over  time  by  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library.  Images 
include  photographs  from  the  Socialist  Party  of 
America,  shipbuilding  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and 
missionaries  photographed  overseas. 


The  new  library  building  cur- 
rently under  construction  as  part  of 
the  Perkins  Library  renovation  and 
expansion  project  will  be  named  for 
Merileeand  Roy  Bostock  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  volunteer  leadership 
service  to  Duke  and  the  library  as 
well  as  their  generous  financial  sup- 
port, demonstrated  most  recently  by 
a  December  2003  gift  of  $2  million 
to  the  library.  Merilee  Huser  Bostock 
currently  serves  on  the  Library 
Advisory  Board,  of  which  she  is  also 
a  founding  member.  Roy  Bostock 
is  chair  of  the  search  committee  for 
the  chancellor  of  Health  Affairs  and 
a  former  university  trustee.  The 
Bostocksand  their  three  children 
are  all  Duke  graduates. 


The  five-story  Bostock  Library 
will  be  the  centerpiece  of  there- 
envisioned  Duke  libraries.  The  proj- 
ect that  encompasses  the  building 
of  the  Bostock  Library  will  also  see 
the  renovation  of  all  existing  space 
within  Perkins  Library.  The  Bostock 
Library  and  the  other  components 
of  the  first  phase  of  the  Perkins 
Library  expansion  and  renovation 
are  scheduled  for  completion  in  the 
summer  of  2005. 

The  Bostock  gift  and  large 
December  gifts  from  the  Duke 
Endowment  and  Pete  and  Ginny 
Nicholas  brought  the  university 
libraries' Campaign  for  Duke  total  to 
$49.5  million,  well  surpassing  the 
$40  million  goal. 


Read  Your  Way  to  the  North  Carolina  Literary  Festival! 

Daniel  Wallace,  Orson  Scott  Card,  Sharyn  McCrumb,  and  Gerald  Barrax  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  than  forty 
writers  who  will  be  appearing  at  the  2004  N.C.  Literary  Festival,  which  will  be  held  April  15-18  in  Raleigh  on  the 
campus  of  North  Carolina  State  University.  Keynote  addresses  on  April  1 5  and  16  will  be  delivered  by  Alice  Walker, 
speaking  on  Thursday  evening,  and  Dennis  Lehane,  who  will  speak  on  Friday. 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  Festival  is  a  collaborative  effort  of  the  Friends  of  the  library  groups  at  Duke 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  festival  is  held 
biennially,  moving  from  campus  to  campus;  Duke  will  host  the  literary  event  in  2006. 

For  this  year's  festival  at  NC  State,  poetry,  science  fiction,  children's  literature,  and  mystery  are  among  the  genres 
that  will  be  showcased  in  workshops,  forums,  readings  and  other  events  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  17-18. 
And  for  those  who  need  even  more  excitement,  the  festival  will  also  feature  live  entertainment,  children's  interactive 
activities,  and  a  used  book  sale1  Complete  information  about  the  2004  N.C.  Literary  Festival  is  available  at 
<http://www.lib.ncsu.edu/nclitfest2004/about.html>. 


University  Librarian  Addresses  Board  of  Trustees 


On  5  December  Rita 
DiGiallonardo  Holloway  University 
Librarian  David  Ferriero  became 
the  first  Duke  university  librarian 
to  speak  before  the  members  of 
the  university's  Board  ofTrustees. 
Ferriero,  who  is  also  vice  provost  for 
library  affairs,  discussed  the  library's 
accomplishments  in  support  of  the 
university's  strategic  plan,"Building 
on  Excellence."  He  reviewed 
the  library's  backing  of  campus 
programs  in  science, technology, 
and  medicine  and  summarized  the 


library's  response  to  the  rising  seri- 
als costs  that  are  endemic  in  these 
disciplines.  In  addition,  he  reported 
on  the  Duke  library's  participation  in 
national  discussions  about  scholarly 
communication,  in  which  the  crisis 
in  journal  pricing  is  a  major  topic.  In 
speaking  about  the  sciences,  Ferriero 
also  acguainted  the  Board  members 
with  needs  of  Duke's  engineering  and 
science  libraries 

Continuing  the  technology 
theme,  Ferriero  outlined  the  library's 
leadership  in  university  technol- 


ogy initiatives.  He  highlighted 
activities  of  the  library's  Center  for 
Instructional  Technology  and  com- 
mented on  the  library's  involvement 
in  the  development  of  a  campus- 
wide  content  management  system 
as  well  as  the  digital  library@duke. 

Ferriero  also  gave  the  trustees 
an  update  on  Duke  library  facilities, 
describing  the  features  and  services 
of  the  Library  Service  Center  and 
reviewing  the  goals  of  the  Perkins 
Library  expansion  and  renovation 
project. 


Duke  University  Libraries 


Events 


African  American  Historian  Donates  Her  Papers  to  the 
Duke  Library 

Renowned  African  American  historian  Nell  bin  Painter  recently  donated  her  papers  to  the 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library's  John  Hope  Franklin  Collection  of  African 
and  African  American  Documentation.  The  papers  will  be  an  important  source  for  anyone  doing 
work  in  the  area  of  African  American  intellectual  history. 

Painter,  who  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University,  is  the  Edwards  Professor  of  American 
History  at  Princeton  University  where  from  1997  to  2000  she  was  director  of  the  Program  in 
African  American  Studies.  Her  most  recent  book  is  Southern  History  Across  the  Color  Line,  which 
was  published  in  2002  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 

Widely  known  as  a  mentor  of  young  scholars,  Painter  received  the  Roelker  Mentorship  Award 
for  excellence  in  graduate  teaching  from  the  American  Historical  Association  in  2000.  During  her 
career  she  has  been  dissertation  advisor  to  more  than  twenty  Ph.D.  candidates. 

To  learn  more  about  Nell  Irvin  Painter,  visit  her  Web  site  at  <http://www.nellpainter.com>. 


In  December  2003  the  Duke  University  library  became  a  member  of 
the  steering  group  oj  the  Slieet  Music  Consortium.  The  libraries  that 
comprise  the  consortium  are  working  toward  the  goal  oj  building  an 
open  collection  of  digitized  sheet  music  using  the  Open  Archives  Initiative 
(OAI):  Protocol  for  Metadata  Harvesting.  In  this  venture  Duke  joins  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Indiana  University,  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  with  the  Library  of  Congress  as  a  silent  partner. 
Membership  in  the  steering  group  gives  Duke  a  strong  voice  in  further 
development  of  the  interface  and  the  implementation  of  the  portal  for 
searching  sheet  musk.  With  the  experience  gained  through  participation 
in  the  Sheet  Music  Consortium,  the  Duke  library  will  be  able  to  explore 
the  use  of  the  same  protocol  to  improve  access  to  the  library's  other  large 
image  collections.  To  learn  more  about  the  Sheet  Music  Consortium  and 
to  see  links  to  sheet  music  on  the  Web,  go  to  <http://digital.library.ucla. 
edu/sheetmusic/>. 


March  4,5:00  p.m.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 

Friends  of  the  Library  Engaging  Faculty  Series:  Professor  Carol  Meyers, 
a  prominent  scholar  of  biblical  studies  and  archaeology  and  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Religion,  will  speak  about  women 
in  scripture.  Meyers'  book,  Discovering  Eve,  is  described  as  a  land- 
mark study  of  women  in  ancient  Israel.  The  highly  regarded  Women 
in  Scripture,  which  she  edited,  is  distinguished  by  its  inclusion  and 
description  of  all  women  in  the  Bible,  those  who  are  named  as  well  as 
those  who  are  unnamed  and  those  who  appear  as  metaphors. 

March  16,4:00  p.m.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 

Images  of  Evil  Disguised  as  Virtue:  Ethnic  Revival  in  Nazi  Germany 
Using  illustrations  from  mass-market  Nazi  periodicals,  many  from  the 
collection  of  Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library,  Professor  of  History  Claudia  Koonz  will  examine  the  subtle 
ways  in  which  sophisticated  media  campaigns  persuaded  Germans  to, 
as  one  slogan  put  it,  "love  only  your  neighbors  who  arc  like  yourselves." 

March  1 7, 7:30  p.m.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 

Edward  Ball,  National  Book  Award-winning  author  of  Slaves  in  the 
Family,  will  read  and  sign  his  new  book,  The  Peninsula  of  Lies,  a  biog- 
raphy of  Dawn  Langley  Simmons.  Ball  tells  the  intriguing  story  of 
Simmons,  who  was  born  in  England  as  a  boy  named  Gordon  Langley 
Flail  but  died  in  the  I'nited  States  as  a  woman.  Hall  came  to  the  U.S. 
when  he  was  in  his  twenties,  first  living  in  New  York  City  but  later  mov- 
ing to  Charleston,  SC.  In  1968  at  the  lohns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Hall's 
life  took  a  dramatic  turn  when  he  underwent  one  of  the  first  sex-reas- 
signment surgeries.  Ball  skillfully  draws  the  reader  into  his  search  for 
the  truth  about  the  life  of  Hall/Simmons  in  a  book  that  reads  like  an 
old-fashioned  mystery. 

April  22,6:30  p.m.Searle  Conference  Center.  Tickets  required. 

Annual  dinner  and  business  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries  with  guest  speaker  Nicholson  Baker,  author  oi 
novels,  short  fiction  and  essays.  Baker's  subject  matter  is  varied, 
ranging  from  the  erotic — his  novel  Vox — to  the  esoteric — a  150-page 
discourse  on  the  use  of  the  word  "lumber"  in  English  poetry.  Critics 
describe  him  as  an  "exquisite  miniaturist,"  and,  writing  in  a  2002  Salon 
interview  of  Nicholson  Baker,  Laura  Miller  characterizes  his  style  as 
"dazzling  descriptive  powers  married  to  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for 
the  neglected  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  everyday  life."  In  1999  Baker's 
interest  in  what  others  have  neglected  led  him  to  purchase  a  large  col- 
lection of  nineteenth  century  American  newspapers  that  were  being 
auctioned  by  the  British  I  ibrary.  When  Baker  speaks  to  the  Friends 
on  22  April,  he  will  talk  about  the  significance  of  newspapers  in  their 
original  print  form.  Members  of  the  Friends  will  receive  information 
in  the  mail  about  the  event.  Non-members  who  would  like  to  attend 
should  call  (919)  660-5816  to  purchase  a  ticket. 

Driving  directions  and  parking  information  are  available  at 
<http://vww.lib.duke.edu/reference/directs.htm> 
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The  Science  of  It  All 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


ISIHighlyCited.com 


"This  freely  accessible  Web  site  gives  research  professionals  working  in  a  variety  of  occupations  an  invaluable  tool  to  identify  individuals,  departments 
and  laboratories  that  have  made  fundamental  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  technology  in  recent  decades,"  states  the"About" 
page  of  this  useful  Web  site.  ISIHighlyOted.com  includes  researchers  in  twenty-one  broad  subject  categories  in  life  sciences,  medicine,  physical  sci- 
ences, engineermg.and  social  sciences.  According  to  ISI/'These  individuals  are  the  most  highly  cited  within  each  category  for  the  period  1981-1999, 
and  comprise  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  publishing  researchers."  This  database  can  be  searched  by  an  individual's  name  or  browsed  by 
category,  name,  institution,  or  country.  The  entry  for  each  researcher  includes  a  biography,  a  full  listing  of  publications  (journal  articles,  book  or  book 
chapters,  conference  proceedings,  Web  sites,  and  other  Internet  resources),  and  a  bibliography  The  database  also  includes  a  news  section. 


The  Lemuelson-MIT  Program: Celebrating  Invention  and  Innovation 

•.;iiiiCe8dii/0fQ/i/ssfsvent/ 

This  Web  site  is  sponsored  by  the  Lemuelson-MIT  Program,  which  supports  and  encourages  inventors  as  well  as  celebrating  those  who  have  turned 
their  ideas  into  accomplishments.  The  site  profiles  an  inventor  of  the  week.giving  a  detailed  biography  and  a  description  of  the  individual's  invention. 
The  large  inventor-of-the-week  archive  can  be  browsed  by  category  of  invention.  Also  part  of  the  site  are  interactive  games  and  trivia  guizzes:  What 
was  the  name  of  the  first  cash  register?  Peter  Goldmark's  LP  record  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  made  from  which  material/  Finally,  an  "Inventor's 
Handbook"defines  intellectual  property  and  explains  how  to  patent  and  license  inventions.  If  you  ever  wondered  who  invented  Post-It®  Notes  or 
rollerblades,  take  a  look  at  this  site 


Cool  Antarctica 


Science  Toys  You  Can  Make  With  Your  Kids 


Created  by  Paul  Ward  for  those  curious  about  the  coldest  continent,  this"cool" 
site  includes  pictures  of  penguins,  seals,  icebergs,  weather  phenomena,  and 
mountains,  facts  about  the  continent's  weather,  size,  slang,  and  plant  and 
animal  life;  data  on  climate,  as  well  as  cold  and  survival;  a  history  of  Antarctica's 
discovery;  and  the  story  of  Shackleton's  trans-Antarctica  expedition  in  the 
early  20th  century.  Links  to  books,  maps,  pictures  videos,  and  sources  for  cold- 
weather  clothing  round  out  the  site. 


This  Web  site  hosted  by  Simon  Quellen  Field  invites  users  to  "make  toys  at  home  with  common  household  materials,  often  in  only  a  few  minutes, 
that  demonstrate  fascinating  scientific  principles "  Instructions  for  dozens  of  toys  are  available,  accompanied  by  clear  illustrations  and  accessible 
explanations  of  the  scientific  concepts  associated  with  each  project.The  Web  site  is  organized  into  nine  chapters:  Magnetism,  Electromagnetism, 
Electrochemistry,  Radio, Thermodynamics,  Aerodynamics,  Light  and  Optics,  Biology,  and  Mathematics.  A  list  of  books  for  further  reading,  a  message 
board, and  a  contest  page  are  also  included. 


If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for  inclusion  in  a 
future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  at 
joline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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KINGDOM  COME 


Recently,  Duke's  Perkins  Library  System  purchased 
a  complete  run  of  the  journal  Kingdom  Come.  Here  are 
Professor  Mark  Antliff's  reflections  on  the  journal. 

Kingdom  Come,  the  self-declared  "Magazine  of 
Wartime  Oxford"  was  the  first  poetry  journal  to  appear 
in  Britain  after  the  start  of  World  War  II.  Between 
November  1939  and  November  1941,  it  was  edited  by 
John  Waller  and  Kenneth  Harris,  with  a  cover  design 
by  Baptista  Gilliant-Smith.  From  November  1941  to  its 
demise  in  the  autumn  of  1943,  the  Russian  author  and 
critic  Stefan  Schimanski  co-edited  the  journal  with  poet 
Henry  Treece  and  art  critic 
Robert  Melville. 

From  its  beginnings, 
Kingdom  Come  embraced 
progressive  writing  and,  in 
particular,  the  art  of  the  sur- 
realists. Contributors  included 
the  surrealists  Andre  Breton, 
Paul  Eluard,  anarchists  Alex 
Comfort,  Herbert  Read  and 
George  Woodcock,  and  emerg- 
ing writers  such  as  Roy  Fuller 
and  Henry  Miller.  In  its  first 
incarnation  the  journal  pub- 
lished the  early  art  criticism 
of  Denys  Sutton,  who  would 
later  edit  the  important  journal 
Apollo  after  the  war. 

Under  the  guidance 
of  Schimanski,  Treece  and 

Melville,  Kingdom  Come  became  the  principle  organ  of 
the  literary  and  artistic  movement  known  as  "apocalyp- 
ticism." An  outgrowth  of  surrealism  and  the  anarchist 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Read,  the  movement's  founding 
manifesto  was  the  anthology  the  New  Apocalypse,  pub- 
lished in  1939.  In  the  post-war  era,  Henry  Treece  sum- 
marized the  movement's  development  in  his  book  How 
I  See  Apocalypse,  which  had  an  illustrated  jacket  by  the 
then-surrealist  John  Tunnard.  In  addition  to  Tunnard, 
other  artists  influenced  by  "apocalypticism"  included 
photographer  Bill  Brandt  and  painters  Conrad  Maddox, 
Matta,  and  John  Piper. 


From  1941  onward  Kingdom  Come  published 
major  critical  statements  by  artists  affiliated  with 
this  anarchist-oriented  movement.  For  instance,  the 
November  1941  issue  had  an  essay  by  Herbert  Read 
on  art  and  pacifism  and  well  as  an  article  by  Robert 
Melville  on  Picasso's  surrealist  imagery;  the  spring  1942 
edition  contained  an  analysis  by  J.R.  Hendry  of  "The 
Apocalyptic  Element  in  Conroy  Maddox,"  while  the 
autumn  1943  issue  had  Alex  Comfort's  essay  titled  "The 
Darkness  of  Poetry." 

My  own  interest  in  Kingdom  Come  relates  to  my 
recent  research  on  art,  anar- 
chism and  pacifism  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II,  with  a 
special  focus  on  Britain.  Having 
published  work  on  French  fas- 
cism and  the  concerted  effort 
by  fascism's  apologists  to  relate 
their  theories  of  creativity  to 
aestheticized  concepts  of  vio- 
lence, I  now  aim  to  study  those 
artists  and  critics  opposed  to 
fascism  who  sought  to  reconfig- 
ure creativity  within  a  pacifist 
agenda.  This  has  sparked  my 
interest  in  figures  like  Comfort, 
Read,  Treece  and  Woodcock,  all 
of  whom  embraced  anarchism 
and  were  opposed  to  World  War 
II,  yet  developed  radically  dif- 
ferent responses  to  the  pacifist 
movement.  All  were  major 
critics  whose  writings  were  highly  influential  on  the 
artists  of  their  generation.  Kingdom  Come,  along  with 
Woodcock's  Now,  Schimanski's  Transformation,  and  ven- 
ues such  as  Freedom  and  Peace  News,  is  part  of  a  cluster 
of  literary  and  political  journals  that  sought  to  address 
the  vexing  issue  of  how  one  could  maintain  freedom  of 
expression  in  an  era  dominated  by  war. 


Mark  Antliff  is  associate  professor  of  Art  History 
at  Duke  University. 
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blog: 

The  Internet  Talk  Show 

James  Todd 


When  Governor  Howard  Dean  ended  his  presidential 
campaign,  he  did  not  make  the  announcement  on 
CNN,  ABC,  NPR  or  in  The  New  York  Times;  he  broke  the 
news  on  his  blog.  As  the  invasion  of  Iraq  became  imminent,  one 
Baghdad  source  evaded  the  Ba'athist  minders  and  U.S.  military 
censors:the  blog  of  a  young  Iraqi  pseudonymed"Salam  Pax."  The 
musings,  missteps  and  un-pursued  theories  of  scholars  often  go 
untold,  but  not  Assistant  Professor  Ian  Agol's.The  meanderings  of 
his  mathematics  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  are 
displayed  on  his  blog. 

Welcome  to  the  wide  world  of  blogs,Web  sites  formatted  for  raw, 
rapid  expression  in  words,  images,  sounds  and  anything  else  you 
can  get  into  digital  form.  Blogs,the  word  is  a  contraction  of  Web 
logs,  are  variously  online  diaries,  self-published  commentaries  and 
themed  discussion  forums;  often  they  are  a  combination. They  are 
most  easily  identified  by  their  format,  a  reverse-chronological  list  of 
dated  postings.  But"blog"connotes  a  style, too — an  online  persona, 
usually  of  an  individual,  unleashed  from  the  editorial  constraints  of 
mainstream  media. 

Critics  charge  that  blogs  spew  more  unneeded,  unverified 
information  into  an  already  cluttered  media  arena.  But  blog 
supporters  say  the  sites  broaden  and  expedite  public  discourse  and 
also  offer  helpful  news  filters  and  micro-publications  for  interest 
niches. 

The  birth  of  the  "blogosphere" 

Blogs  are  now  thoroughly  integrated  into  the  Internet.They  pop 
up  in  standard  Web  searches  (just  try  a  Google  search  of'blog 
+  politics")  and  are  linked  to  and  from  Web  pages  (blog  provider 
Web  sites  often  list  links  to  their  blogs).  Estimates  put  the  number 
of  blogs  at  over  five  million,  although  only  a  minority  are  used 
regularly.  Last  year,  America  Online  began  offering  free  blogs, 
termed"AOL  Journals,"to  its  members,and  the  ubiquitous  search 
engine  company  Google  acquired  one  of  the  original  blog  software 
providers,  Pyra  Labs  (news  of  the  deal  broke  on  Pyra  CEO  Evan 
Williams' blog  before  Google  could  announce  it).  Howard  Dean's 
campaign  made  blogs  standard  fare  for  national  political  contests. 
Traditional  media  outlets  will  now  not  only  source  blogs,  but  quote 
directly  from  reputable  ones.  And  last  year  the  word "blog"entered 
the  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English.  If  you  don't  blog  yourself,  or  read 
one,  you  probably  know  someone  who  does. 


Blogs  have  their  roots  in  the  good  old  days  of  World  Wide  Web  of  the 
early  to  mid  1990s,  when  Internet  pioneers  attempted  to  catalog 
Web  sites  on  individual  Web  pages.  Soon,  editorial  comments 
accompanied  the  links,  along  with  references  to  other  Web  logs.  By 
1997, the  term"blog"had  been  coined. 

"When  we  first  started  doing  this  it  was  just  a  bunch  of  people 
writing/Hello  world'/'blog  pioneer  Dave  Winer  recently  told  veteran 
journalist  Christoper  Lydon  in  an  interview  on  Lydon's  audio  blog. 
"And  the  next  step  was  recognition  of  other  people." 

People  outside  the  technical  community  entered  the  universe  of 
blogs,  the"blogosphere,"in  1999,  when  free,  easy-to-use  blog 
software  first  became  available.  With  publishing  costs  and  technical 
requirements  basically  banished,  along  with  editors  and  media 
gatekeepers,Winer  said  the  question  for  bloggers  became,"What  do 
you  have  to  say?" 

What  to  say? 

The  subjects  of  many  blogs  are  mundane:"SportsBlog," 
"BeatBushBlog,""Matt's  Blog,"while  others  such  as"Wampum: 
Progressive  Politics,  Indian  Issues  and  Autism  Advocacy"can  only  be 
described  as  idiosyncratic.  And  yes,  librarians  have  their  say,  too,  in 
blogs  like"The  Shifted  Librarian"and  the  Georgia  State  University 
Library's  subject-specific  blogs.  However  the  blog  stars,  thus  far,  are 
pundits,  cultural  commentators  and  in-the-know  techies. 

At  the  top  of  most  blogs  rating  lists,  with  over  100,000  hits  per  day, 
is"lnstaPundit.com"by  University  of  Tennessee  law  professor  Glenn 
Reynolds,  dubbed"The  Blog  Father"  by  Wired  Magazine.  A  self- 
described  .  
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says 

InstaPundit.com's  steadily  growing  audience  and  recent  Bloggie 
Award  for  "Best  Weblog  About  Polities''  is  all  from"word  of  e-mail." 
"My  original  plan  was  that  this  would  be  a  blog  about  cutsie  things," 
he  says,  referring  to  a  post  on  9  September  2001  about  the  best- 
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looking  tummies  at  the  MTV  Video  Music  Awards.  But,  Reynolds 
continues/'l  wound  up  writing  about  much  more  serious  things 
mainly  because  of  September  1 1th." 

Others  have  approached  blogging  more  intentionally.  Matthew 
Gross  was  living  in  southern  Utah  writing  a  left-leaning  political  blog 
when  he  became  convinced  that  political  energy  poured  into  blogs 
could  be  harnessed  for  his  favorite  candidate.  "I  hopped  on  a  plane  to 
Burlington  and  showed 
up  unannounced  [at 
Howard  Dean's  campaign 
headguarters],"he 
says."We  need  a  blog," 
he  remembers  telling 
campaign  manager  Joe 
Trippi.  Trippi  agreed, 
and  Gross  became  the 
campaign's  blogger-in- 
chief. 


mainstream  media.  Not  surprisingly,  blogs  appeal  to  political 
outsiders,  which  means  popular  ones  are  likely  to  be  leftist, 
staunchly  conservative/libertarian,  or  independent  and  eclectic.Take, 
for  example, the  popular'  Daily  Dish"blog  by  Andrew  Sullivan;  he  is 
pro-Catholic  Church,  openly  gay  and  advocating  for  a  Kerry-McCain 
presidential  ticket. 

Or  consider  the  case  of  Donald  Luskin.  While  economist  and  New 
York  limes  columnist  Paul  Krugman  had  a  ready- 
made  forum  for  his  views,  Krugman  critic  Luskin,  an 
investment  officer  and  self-appointed  member  of'The 
Krugman  Truth  Sguad,"had  no  platform  for  rebuttals. 
So,  he  blogged.  After  less  than  a  year  writing  his  blog, 
"The  Conspiracy  to  Keep  You  Poor  and  Stupid/'Luskin 
landed  a  contributing  editor  position  at  the  National 
Review  Online.  On  his  blog  he  describes  his  writing  in 
the  NRO  and  other  mainstream  media  as'Xounter- 
conspiratorial  contraband  smuggled  into  the  public 
discourse." 


Gross  says,"The  successful  campaign  is  the  telling  of  a  story  through 
the  media."This  is  a  task  blogs  are  suited  for  because  they  make  it 
easy  to  quickly  weave  links  to  online  articles  with  conversational 
commentary  from  campaign  staff.  "We  always  treated  our  bloggers 
as  one  would  traditionally  treat  your  top  donors/'Gross  says — Which 
is  why  the  campaign's  termination  was  announced  first  on  its  blog. 

Duke  alumna  Elizabeth  Spiers  broke  into  the  New  York  City  media 
scene  by  blogging.  "I  just  wanted  an  outlet  for  writing,"she  says 
about  her  foray  into  the  blogosphere  three  years  ago  when  she  was 
doing  equity  analysis  in  New  York  City.  Her  dry, "snarky"  style  soon 
found  a  focus  when  she  collaborated  with  friend  Nick  Denton  in 
December  2002  to  start"Gawker."The  blog,  which  Spiers  edited  for 
nine  months, first  parodied  upper-crust  Manhattan  culture,  then 
shifted  to  "satirizing  the  naval-gazing  aspect  of  the  media." 

By  September  2003  "Gawker"had  45,000  daily  visits  and  two  cease- 
and-desist  letters — one  from  shoe  maker  Puma  and  the  other  from 
actress  Catherine  Zeta-Jones.  With  her  witticisms  slipping  into  other 
media,  Spiers  was  snatched  up  by  New  York  magazine. 

Blogs  have  the  potential  to  expand  and  enrich  public  discourse 
by  giving  uncensored  voices  to  people  initially  overlooked  by 


Smuggling  commentary  in  from  the  other  side  of  the  political 
spectrum,  a  pair  of  bloggers — veteran  journalist  Joshua  Marshall 
on  "Talking  Points  Memo"and  the  anonymous"Atrios"on  his 
"Eschaton"blog — helped  demote  Republican  Senator  Trent  Lott 
when  they  drew  attention  to  an  initially-little-noticed  remark  he 
made  in  December  2002  at  Senator  Strom  Thurmond's  100th  birthday 
party.1  While  print  and  broadcast  media  pecked  at  the  story  of  Lott's 
seemingly  racist  remark  in  the  days  following  the  party,  bloggers, 
including"lnstaPundit.com"Reynolds  and  Andrew  Sullivan  on  his 
popular'The  Daily  Dish/  roundly  condemned  Lott  for  his  comment. 

After  the  story  had  blossomed  everywhere,  The  New  York  Times' 
Krugman  wrote  that  MarshaH"more  than  anyone  else,  is  responsible 
for  making  Trent  Lott's  offensive  remarks  the  issue  they  should  be." 
Even  Krugman  nemesis  Luskin  agreed."Trent  Lott  must  go  as  Senate 
majority  leader,"  he  wrote  on  his  blog.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  Lott 
had  resigned  his  leadership  post. 


Public  issue  blogs  need  not  be  purely  political.  When  San  Francisco 
mayor  Gavin  Newsom  took  the  controversial  position  that  denying 
marriage  licenses  to  same-gender  couples  was  unconstitutional, 
Stanford's  Lessig  forewent  emotional  reactions  on  his  blog.  Instead, 
he  made  this'Tresidents'Day  lesson"entry: 
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In  our  federal  tradition,  there  has  long  been  a  duty  of 
the  executive  (and  of  Congress)  to  make  an  independent 
assessment  of  the  constitutionality  of  laws  they  are  charged 
to  apply  or  enforce.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  Supreme 
Court  originally  decided  it  had  the  power  to  declare  a  law 
unconstitutional  (for  the  Constitution  does  not  explicitly  give 
the  Court  that  power). 

Blogging". .  .extend(s)  the  public  education  mission  of  the 
university/'says Tennessee  law  professor  Reynolds, although  his 
own "lnstaPundit.com" mostly  deals  with  subjects  outside  his 
discipline."My  dean  seems  to  regard  it  as  professional  activity,  akin 
to  scholarship.  But  I  never  did."  Either  way,  Reynolds  says,  blogs  are 
ideal  for  fulfilling  one  academic  maxim:"Never  have  an  unpublished 
thought." 

The  topics  covered  on  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  assistant 
mathematics  professor  Ian  Agol's  blog  don't  have  the  wide  appeal  of 
1nstaPundit.com,"but  the  purpose  of  his  blog  is  easily  understood 
and  potentially  applicable  across  disciplines: 

When  mathematical  articles  are  published,they  do  not 
indicate  what  path  led  the  mathematician  to  their  final 
result,  leaving  out  all  the  mistakes,  good  ideas  that  didn't 
work,and  simply  wrong  approaches.  I  hope  to  discuss  things 
that  I  am  currently  thinking  about,  the  good  ideas  with  the 
bad,  to  leave  a  sort  of  mathematical  diary  of  my  research. 

Skeptics  argue  that  blogs  aren't  appropriate  venues  for  scholarship 
because  blog  authors  evade  the  rigors  of  peer  review.  But  bloggers 
who  form  online  interest  communities  counter  that  their  writing  is 
peer  reviewed — just  not  in  the  traditional  order.  Assertions  on  blogs 
are  reviewed  after  being  published  when  readers  and  fellow  bloggers 
comment  on  entries.  An  academic  paper  may  be  dismissed  when 
a  journal  refuses  to  publish 
it,  but  a  blog  is  rejected  just 
as  convincingly  when  other 
bloggers  ignore  it. 

Students  are  blogging,  too. 
As  part  of  an  independent 
study  course,  Duke  senior 
Justin  Walker  spent  two 
months  driving  to  presidential 
primary  events,  recording  his 
on-the-ground  observations  in  an  online  blog-like"Campaign  Diary" 
set  up  by  Duke's  news  service.  Walker  says  the  exercise  sharpened 


his  writing  and  developed  his  eye  for  spotting  politically  revealing 
details.  He  noted  in  a  February  entry: While  John  Edwards  was 
denouncing  drug  companies  for  corrupting  the  Medicare  Reform  Bill 
at  a  fundraiser,  a  group  of  un-amused  representatives  from  Pfizer  Inc. 
were  vacating  their  $1,500  table. 

Library  blogs:  scary  or  exciting? 

When  librarians  first  consider  using  blogs,"they're  either  very 
excited  about  what  they  could  do  with  this,  or  very  scared," 
says  Jenny  Levine,  Internet  development  specialist  for  Chicago's 
Suburban  Library  System  and  author  of  "The  Shifted  Librarian"  blog. 
Through  her  blog  Levine  champions  the  use  of  technology  to  "shift" 
information  through  space  and  time — and  in  the  process  racks  up 
7,000  to  1 1,000  visits  to  her  blog  each  day. 

To  allay  the  fears  of  those  worried  about  blogs'  bypassing 
administrative  editors,  Levine  points  to  a  group  of  4,h,  5th  and  6,h 
graders  who  use  blogs  responsibly  to  post  comments  for  their  book 
club/'lf  you  can  trust  them,"she  says,"l  think  we  can  find  people 
within  an  academic  setting  [who  are  trustworthy]." 

Partial  listings  of  library  blogs  at  LibDex's  "Library  Weblogs"and  the 
Open  Directory  Project  site  show  that  university  libraries  are  mostly 
fearing  (or  at  least  not  using)  blogs.  One  library  that  is  excited  is 
Georgia  State  University's;  it  has  fifteen  librarians  writing  on  six 
separate  blogs — one  general  library  news  blog  and  five  subject- 
specific  ones. 

Teri  Vogel  writes  the  library's"Science  News"blogs,  which  began 
with  updates  about  new  electronic  journals  but  branched  out 
to  include  announcements  about  drop-in  sessions,  new  guides, 
notable  Internet  resources  and  faculty  publications.  Vogel  also 
takes  cues  from  current  events:  during  the 
Asian  avian  flu  epidemic,  she  highlighted 
resources  from  Nature,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  and  the  World  Health 
Organization.  During  the  state's  evolution 
education  controversy  she  pointed  her  readers 
to  an  online  evolution  quiz.  About  keeping  the 
blog,  she  says,"lt's  improving  my  ability  to  keep 
up  with  current  awareness." 

"We're  so  good  at  providing  the  service  and 
information,  '"The  Shifted'  Levine  says,"[but]  we  totally  miss 
marketing  the  service.  And  this  is  an  excellent  way  to  do  that,  and  it 
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doesn't  take  a  lot  of  time."  Library  blogs,she  says  (echoing  the  Dean 
campaign)  are  good  for  "telling  our  story." 


The  business  of  blogs  is  still  being  worked  out.  For  now,  a  basic  blog 
is  free  if  you  don't  mind  a  few  ads.  For  a  few  more  dollars,  $30  to  $50 
a  year,  you  can  get  the  ads  removed  and  some  extra  features.  A  very 
few  of  the  most  popular  blogs  actually  provide  a  living,  or  at  least 
a  healthy  supplement,  for  their  authors.  Marshall,  whom  Krugman 
credited  with  fueling  the  Trent  Lott  story,  brings  in  $5,000  a  month 
of  ad  revenue  from  his  blog,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

However, "don't  guit  your  day  job" is  still  the  financial  rule  for 
blogging.  Even  when  Spiers"'Gawker" was  among  the  most  popular 
blogs,  the  budding  journalist  says  she  worked  twenty  to  thirty  hours 
a  week  as  a  freelance  writer  to  pay  her  bills.  So,  when  New  York 
magazine  made  her  an  offer,  according  to  her  personal  blog,"lt  was 
at  that  point  that  I  left  the  weblog  for  the  milk-and-honey  of  free 
office  supplies." 

The  role  of  blogs  within  businesses  is  also  being  negotiated. The 
anything-goes  ethic  of  online  self-expression  of  blogs  is  not  usually 
compatible  with  corporate  communications.  Microsoft  Corporation 
hosts  employee  blogs,  but  a  sampling  shows  them  to  be  decidedly 
techie  and  tame.The  Sacramento  Bee  newspaper  created  a  buzz 
in  blogging  circles  when  it  revealed  that  blog  entries  by  columnist 
Daniel  Weintraub  were  being  edited.The  headline  of  The  New  York 
Times  story  about  the  decision  asked/'Does  an  Editor's  Pencil  Ruin  a 
Web  Log?" 

A  few  smaller  companies  have  ventured  to  mix  the  personality  of 
a  blog  into  their  public  images.The  Web  site  of  California-based 
Web  design  firm  Little  Green  Footballs  offers  a  description  of  the 
company's  approach  to  creating  Web  pages,  contact  information,  and 
a  portfolio  of  Web  sites — and  a  prominent  link  to  the  popular  right- 
leaning  blog  of  one  the  company's  two  owners. 

A  blog  takes  the  musings,  opinions  and  observations  of  one  citizen  of 
the  world  and  offers  them  up  for  the  portion  of  the  rest  of  world  that 
has  Internet  access.  Sometimes  surprising  connections  ensue. 


The  most  well-known  example  of  international  relations  in  the 
blogosphere  centers  on  a  twenty-nine-year-old  Iragi  living  with  his 
parents  in  Baghdad;  he  is  still  known  only  by  his  sobriquet "Salam 
Pax."Ten  days  before  the  U.S.  coalition  invaded  his  country,  Pax 
wrote: 

A  BBC  reporter  walking  thru  the  Mutanabi  Friday  book 
market  (again)  ends  his  report  with : 
"It  looks  like  Iraqis  are  putting  on  an  air  of  normality'look, 
what  are  you  supposed  to  do  then?  Run  around  in  the  streets 
wailing?  War  is  at  the  door  eeeeeeeeeeeee!  Besides,  this 
"normality"doesn't  go  very  deep.  Almost  everything  is  more 
expensive  than  it  was  a  couple  of  months  ago,  people  are 
digging  wells  in  their  gardens,on  the  radio. . .  they  read 
out  instructions  on  how  to  make  a  trench  and  prepare  for 
war. .  ..[sic] 

The  uncensored,  insider  vantage  point  provided  by  Salam  Pax's 
"Where  is  Raed?"blog  eventually  attracted  the  attention  of  Western 
media;  after  being  discovered,  Pax  wrote  a  column  for  the  English 
newspaper  the  Guardian,  took  numerous  interviews  and  got  a  book 
published. 

Blogs  may  be  at  their  best  when  they  draw  unlikely  voices  into 
public  conversation-voices  of  people  like  Mohammad  Ali  Abtahi, 
one  of  Iran's  six  vice  presidents.  Entries  in  his"Webnevesht"blog 
(translated  from  Farsi)  have  pondered  on  whether  advice  from 
foreigners  should  be  rejected  out  of  hand,  critiqued  the  Web  site 
of  Ayatollah  Ali  Khamenei,and  recalled  a  public  meeting  with  an 
Kenyan  ambassador  during  which  a  cockroach  crawled  up  his  pants. 

And  the  motive  for  his  musings?The  motto  of  his  blog  gives  a 
response  common  to  many  bloggers:"Let  me  be  myself!" 

James  Todd  is  a  writer  at  Duke's  Office  of  News  and 
Communications  and  a  freelance  public  radio  reporter. 


1  "Big  Media"Meets  the"Bloggers":  Coverage  of  Trent  Lott's  Remarks  at 
Strom  Thurmond's  Birthday  Party,  Esther  Scott  for  Harvard  University's 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  2004. 
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Blogs  in  order  of  appearance 


Title 

Motto  or  Subject 

URL 

Blog  for  America  (Now 
"Democracy  for  America") 

Howard  Dpan's  camnainn  hlon 

httn7/www  hlonforamprica  com 

Where  is  Raed  ? 

Blog  of  lraqi"Salam  Pax" 

http://dear_raed.blogspot.com 

Ian  Agol's  Research  Blog 

Online  research  diary  of 
U.Chicago  mathematics 
professor 

http://www2.math.uic.edu/~agol/blog/blog.html 

Christopher  Lydon 
Interviews 

Audio  blog  of  journalist 
Christopher  Lydon 

http://blogs.law.harvard.edu/lydon 

Scripting  News 

Musing  and  news  from  blog 
pioneer  Dave  Winer 

http://www.scripting.com 

SportsBlog 

Sports  news 

http://sportsblog.org 

BeatBushBlog 

"dedicated  to  removing  George 
W.  Bush,  the  worst  president 
in  history,  from  office" 

http://home.earthlink.net/~fsrhine 

Matt's  Blog 

"The  journey  is  the  goal" 

http://blog.neoteny.com/matt 

Wampum 

"Progressive  Politics,  Indian 
Issues  and  Autism  Advocacy" 

http://wampum.wabanaki.net 

The  Shifted  Librarian 

"My  name  is  Jenny  and  I'll 
be  your  information  maven 
today" 

http://www.theshiftedlibrarian.com 

Georgia  State  University 
Library  Blogs 

Subject-specific  library  news 

http://www.library.gsu.  edu/news/index.asp?view=details&ID=1 735 

lnstaPundit.com 

Political  commentary  from  a  U. 
Tennessee  law  professor 

http://www.instapundit.com 

Gawker 

Media  gossip 

http://www.gawker.com 

Dailv  Dish 

Conservative  political 
commentary  that  can  surprise 

httD'//www  andrewsullivan  com 

The  Conspiracy  to  Keep 
You  Poor  and  Stupid 

Libertarian  political 
commentary 

http://www.poorandstupid.com 

Tall/inn  Pnintc  Mamn 
IdlKlliy  rUllllb  IVlclllU 

Liberal-leaning  political 
commentary 

II  lip.//  WWW.ldlKMiypUMIl3lllclMU.LUMI 

Eschaton 

Pro-Democrat  political 
commentary 

http://atrios.blogspot.com 

Lessig  Blog 

Commentary  on  online 
intellectual  property  issues, 
and  other  musings, from  a 
Stanford  law  professor. 

http://www.lessig.org/blog 

Justin  Walker's  Campaign 

uldl  y 

Dispatches  from  Democratic 
Primary  events  from  a  Duke 
senior 

http://www.dukenews.duke.edu/news/campaigndiary.html 

California  Insider 

"A  Weblog  by 

Sacramento  Bee  Columnist 
Daniel  Weintraub" 

http://www.sacbee.com/static/weblogs/insider 

little  green  footballs 

Conservative-leaning  political 
commentary  from  a  California 
Web  designer 

http://www.littlegreenfootballs.com/weblog/weblog.php 

Webnevesht 

English  version  blog  of  Iranian 
vice  president  Mohammad  Ali 
Abtahi 

http://www.webnevesht.com/en 

CLARE  LEIGHTON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SOUTH 


Caroline  Hickman 

nglo-American  master  wood  engraver,  sensitive  illustrator 
of  Hardy  and  Thoreau,  celebrated  author  of  books  on  rural 
life — Clare  Leighton  (1898-1989)  created  timeless  impres- 
sions of  agrarian  life  in  England  and  the  American  South 
even  as  she  witnessed  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  world 
wars  and  observed  economic,  social,  and  political  unrest  on 
the  two  continents  during  the  interwar  years.  At  face 
value,  her  wood  engravings  depicting  agrarian  life  appear 
not  to  relate  to  these  tumultuous  world  events  and  seem 
a  stalwart  continuation  of  the  English  pastoral  tradition. 
While  her  graphic  work  continued  an  idealized,  even  nostalgic  view  of  rural  life,  it  was  also 
a  rebuttal  of  specific  contemporary  circumstances.  Leighton  s  imagery,  when  read  with  her 
prose,  is  an  intensely  personal  commentary  on  the  foremost  issues  confronting  mankind 
during  her  time — war  and  mechanization,  social  and  economic  inequality,  the  gentrifica- 
tion  of  the  countryside,  and  the  spiritual  poverty  caused  by  these  societal  ills. 

Instead  of  satirizing  or  depicting  these  issues  directly,  her  imagery  reflected  a  world- 
view  that  valued  the  universal  nature  of  creative  mankind  and  the  kinship  that  workers  of 
the  soil  share  throughout  the  world.  Artists  and  writers,  social  and  economic  reformers, 
as  well  as  the  general  public  perceived  in  Leighton's  imagery  a  special  spiritual  quality  and 
poignancy  that  counteracted  the  ills  of  their  chaotic  times.  1 

Leighton  was  a  prolific  wood  engraver  who  created  over  850  images  and  illustrated 
at  least  sixty-five  books.  The  Duke  University  Libraries  hold  nearly  all  of  the  books  that 
she  illustrated  for  her  own  prose  and  for  other  authors  as  well  as  sketches,  engravings, 
woodblocks,  and  archival  material  for  two  of  her  works  that  depict  the  American  South. 
Southern  Harvest,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  1942  with  nearly  sixty  wood 
engravings,  is  her  graphic  and  written  impressions  of  rural  customs  and  agricultural  rites 
that  were  still  functioning  in  an  increasingly  industrialized  South.  Her  twenty-four  illus- 
trations for  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  followed  in  the  late 
1940s  and  were  published  as  part  of  that  seven  volume  series  by  Duke  University  Press 
from  1952-1964. 

By  the  time  Clare  Leighton  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1939,  she  was  already 
an  acclaimed  engraver  and  writer  in  England.  Not  only  did  influential  journalists  and 
social  thinkers  such  as  Hilaire  Belloc,  G.K.  Chesterton,  J.  C.  Squire,  and  N.  B.  Brailsford 
acknowledge  her  as  a  leader  in  the  revival  of  wood  engraving  in  Britain,  they  viewed  her 
imagery  as  thematically  compatible  with  issues  they  were  championing — Chesterton  on 
land  distribution  and  agriculture  reform,  Squire  on  the  preservation  of  rural  England  and 
Thomas  Hardy's  countryside.  Noel  Brailsford,  editor  of  the  New  Leader,  took  a  keen  inter- 
est in  Leighton  and  published  a  number  of  her  engravings  in  that  weekly.  The  socialist's 
passionate  quest  to  bring  about  a  better  world  for  the  working  classes  greatly  influenced 
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Leighton,  and  her  art  reflects  her  life-long  commitment  to  immortalizing  the  common 
man  as  indispensable  feeder  of  mankind.  In  her  folio-sized  Farmer's  Year  ( 1933),  rural 
man  acquires  heroic  stature  as  he  continues  the  ancient  rituals  of  plowing,  sowing,  culti- 
vating, and  harvesting,  even  as  mechanization  and  severe  economic  depression  displace 
more  and  more  workers  from  the  soil. 

Terrified  by  the  specter  of  another  war  in  Europe — her  beloved  elder  brother, 
Roland,  had  died  in  the  trenches  in  France  at  Christmastime  1914 — and  to  escape  an 
increasingly  turbulent  personal  relationship  with  Brailsford,  Leighton  immigrated  to 
America  at  New  Year's  1939  to  make  a  new  life  for  herself  and  her  art.  The  colorful  nature 
of  the  South  had  captivated  her  during  periodic  lecture  tours  stateside  since  the  late  1920s, 
and  she  negotiated  with  Macmillan  to  create  a  book  on  her  impressions  of  the  region.  In 
Baltimore,  a  welcoming  Henry  Mencken  regaled  her  with  his  tart  opinions  of 
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southern  culture  and  art  over  frequent  lunches  at  the  Belvedere.  Based  in  that  southern 
port,  Leighton  traveled  from  Maryland  to  Florida  and  through  the  Deep  South,  sketching 
agricultural  scenes,  the  people,  and  their  customs.  Her  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  region 


was  strengthened  by  friendships  with  Paul  Green,  Ellen  Glasgow,  and  Elizabeth  Madox 
Roberts,  southerners  whose  writings  expressed  an  intimate  kinship  with  the  South  and  its 
everyday  people.  In  late  1941  Leighton  relocated  to  North  Carolina  to  work  on  Southern 
Harvest,  initially  settling  in  Chapel  Hill,  a  center  for  progressive  southern  studies  since  the 
1920s,  when  Howard  Odum's  Journal  of  Social  Forces  began  quantifying  conditions  in  the 
South  and  Frederick  Koch  pioneered  southern  folk  drama  with  the  Carolina  Playmakers. 
In  that  university  town,  Leighton  found  compatible  intellectuals  like  southern  novelist 
Charles  Mills  and  playwright  Paul  Green,  whose  dramas  championing  the  common  man, 
both  black  and  white,  had  received  critical  acclaim  on  the  New  York  stage. 

Southern  Harvest  is  foremost  a  book  about  the  common  folk  of  a  pre-industrial 
South,  but  its  full  content  and  style  defy  simple  classification.  Wood  engravings  showing 
southern  agricultural  practices  and  seasonal  rituals  mingle  with  documentary,  drama, 
social  commentary,  even  self-psychotherapy.  In  the  engravings,  on-the-spot  observation 
and  the  artist's  rhythmic,  elongated  style  combine  to  depict  the  graceful  movements  of 
cotton  pickers  and  tobacco  loopers  in  the  flatlands  as  well  as  scenes  of  the  mountain  peo- 
ple milling  sorghum,  shucking  corn,  and  making  apple  butter.  Leighton  s  prose  teems  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  farming  methods;  folklore;  her  subtle  assessment  of  a  South  grap- 
pling with  a  post-Civil  War,  pre-Civil  Rights  identity;  and  her  own  personal  concerns — 
nostalgia  lor  a  pre-industrial  way  of  life,  abhorrence  of  war,  longing  for  the  land  she  has 
fled,  and  desire  to  feel  at  home  in  her  adopted  country.  The  result  is  a  complex  book,  full 
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In  the  introduction  to  Southern  Harvest,  Leighton  confesses  that  the  book  was 
created  out  of  her  own  special  need  to  become  rooted  in  the  American  continent.  She 
sought  kinship  by  living  among  the  people  of  the  earth  and  by  learning  their  habits  and 
their  lore,  writing,  "There  is  a  universality  about  the  people  that  is  healing,  and  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  one  be  talking  with  a  plowman  in  Devonshire  or  a  tobacco  farmer  in 
North  Carolina."  For  Leighton,  men  and  women  laboring  in  the  life-sustaining  earth  is  an 
elemental  act  that  connects  all  mankind,  a  theme  that  underlies  all  her  work. 

Leighton's  wood  engravings  for  Southern  Harvest  focus  on  several  types  unique- 
ly associated  with  the  rural  South:  the  African  American,  the  poor  white,  and  the 
Appalachian  mountain  people,  groups  often  portrayed  as  stereotypes  in  art  and  litera- 
ture.2 Leighton's  longstanding  desire  to  "sketch  Negro  types  in  Florida,"  which  predates 
her  acquaintance  with  African  Americans,  reveals  an  uninformed  perception  of  the  race.3 
This  perception  changed  as  she  toured  the  South,  sketching  individual  black  people  at 
work  and  learning  their  stories.  Leighton's  drawing  style,  which  includes  elongated,  flow- 
ing lines,  precludes  her  subjects  from  being  simple  decoration  or  caricatures.  In  "Cotton 
Picking"  (opposite)  and  "Tobacco  Looping"  (page  9),  the  shape  of  the  long  canvas  sacks 
and  the  bending  motion  of  the  African-American  pickers  create  rhythmic  patterns  that 
integrate  the  workers  to  the  land.  The  result  is  a  pictorial  statement  of  her  belief  in  the 
symbiotic  relation  of  man  and  earth,  devoid  of  stereotype  or  bias. 

Leighton's  engravings  give  little  indication  of  the  poverty  and  harsh  working  con- 
ditions of  her  subjects.  However,  she  alludes  to  these  conditions  textually  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "Cotton,"  describing  the  oppressive  heat  and  long  hours  that  the  workers  undergo 
in  the  fields  for  a  pittance.  According  to  Leighton,  the  "old  Romantic  life"  of  the  South, 
with  pale-checked  Natchez  belle  and  white-columned  plantation  house,  lingers  only  in 
the  imagination.  Reality  lies  in  "man's  servitude  to  a  growing  plant,"  in  the  fields  with  "the 
patient  figures  that  chop  cotton"  and  worm  tobacco  plants  "through  the  heat  of  the  day." 
Leighton  exploits  the  contrast  of  black  and  white  in  both  the  print  and  prose  images.  In 
the  engraving  "Cotton  Picking"  she  juxtaposes  the  blackness  of  the  Negro  workers  with  the 
"white  gold"  cotton.  In  the  text  she  contrasts  the  cheek  of  a  Natchez  belle,  "soft  and  pale 
as  the  thick  magnolia  blossoms  in  the  silvery  moonlight,"  with  the  "hard  black  buckshot 
earth"  from  which  the  cotton  pickers,  "the  color  of  their  voices  as  rich  as  their  skin,"  earn 
their  meager  living.  Like  Paul  Green,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Julia  Peterkin,  and  other  progressive 
southern  literati,  Leighton  refused  to  perpetuate  the  myths  of  the  Old  South.  Her  interest 
lay  in  the  common  people  and  indigenous  plants  of  the  region,  not  the  aristocrat  or  the 
showy  azalea.4 

^        ,  ;  jEv^  pr  ?"    '•["  Several  small  engravings  appear  to  present 


African  Americans  in  picturesque  and  stereotypi- 
cal fashion  until  one  reads  the  companion  text. 
As  an  outsider,  Leighton  clearly  sees  the  plight  of 
individuals  as  they  struggle  under  Jim  Crow. 
In  the  chapter  entitled  "Old  Ollie"  (left),  Leighton 
recounts  conversations  with  an  elderly, 
illiterate  African  American  whose  grandparents 
were  slaves.  Caught  between  two  eras — never  a 
slave,  yet  too  old  to  have  benefited  from  the  recent 
educational  advances  for  her  race — Old  Ollie 
maintains  a  child-like  dependence  on  her 


paternalistic,  white  employer  who  has  recently  dismissed  her,  for  she  fears  she  will  lose  her 
identity:  "Nobody  never  knows  how  I'd  work  myself  to  death  for  them — so  only  I'd  have 
somewhere  to  belong.  For  there  ain't  nothin'  so  lonesome  in  the  whole  world  as  not  to 
belong."  For  Leighton  the  vision  of  the  rootless  woman  hunting  through  trashcans  for  hog 
feed  is  more  haunting  than  an  escaped  slave  being  hunted  in  the  swamps.5 

The  commission  to  illustrate  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina 
Folklore  came  while  Leighton  was  a  member  of  Duke's  Art,  Aesthetics,  and  Music 
Department  during  1943-1945.h  Brown,  long-time  English  professor  at  Duke  and 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  founder,  left  his  life's  work — a  vast  collection  of  folk- 
lore— unpublished  when  he  died  in  1943.  Sketches  and  archival  material  at  Duke  docu- 
ment Leighton's  working  method  and  show  that  Duke  English  professor  Newman  White, 
the  series'  first  general  editor,  commissioned  the  engravings  as  general  commentary  rather 
than  specific  illustrations  for  the  text.  After  Leighton  reviewed  the  edited  material  and 
a  lengthy  list  of  White's  suggestions,  she  made  her  own  list  that  ranged  from  seeding  the 
tobacco  beds  and  gathering  herbs  to  fishing  in  the  creek  and  quilting  parties.  Bascom 
Lunsford,  director  of  southern  mountain  dance  and  folk  festivals,  advised  her  on  the 
proper  time  of  year  to  travel  for  the  harvesting  of  various  crops  and  made  local  contacts 
for  her  in  western  North  Carolina.  Returning  to  Durham  from  a  sketching  trip  in  October 
1946,  Leighton  received  a  letter  from  her  mountain  host  "Aunt  Emma"  saying  that  she  had 
located  a  man  who  could  help  her  with  "the  still  business — but  he  don't  know  so  much 
about  the  cock  fight."  Leighton's  quest  for  accuracy  was  fulfilled  on  a  return  trip,  for  the 
folklore  illustrations  include  the  vices  "Cockfight"  as  well  as  "Moonshiners."7 

Sketches  and  the  engraving  for  "Sorghum  Boiling"  (below)  illustrate  Leighton's  prac- 
ticed skill  at  creating  the  essence  of  a  composition.  In  the  initial  sketches  she  works  from 
top  right  to  left  on  the  page  to  create  the  shapes  of  the  foreground  figures  and  the  hills 
that  form  the  background  with  a  few,  swiftly  drawn  strokes.  All  the  major  elements  of  the 
finished  composition  are  present  in  the  next  sketch,  from  the  couple  that  stirs  the  vat  of 
rapidly  boiling  sorghum  juice  and  the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  wood  fire  to  the  mill  and 
distant  hills.  In  the  engraving,  Leighton  shows  the  various  steps  in  making  molasses  from 
sorghum,  illustrating  not  only  the  boiling 
process  but  also  the  mill  used  to  extract 
the  juice  from  the  cane  and  the  newly 
harvested  sorghum. 

In  October  1950,  Clare  Leighton, 
fortified  with  "swigs  of  brandy  and  mugs 
of  black  coffee,"  hurriedly  vacated  her 
white  clapboard  house  on  Hope  Valley 
Road  in  Durham,  sold  her  press  to  the 
Chapel  Hill  Library,  and  spent  the  next 
two  weeks  at  old  Mrs.  McDougal's  while 
she  finished  the  folklore  engravings.  She 
consulted  with  the  printers  about  the 
wood  blocks,  took  a  final  glance  at  Duke 
and  Chapel  Hill  as  she  sold  sets  of  the 
engravings  to  those  universities,  attended 
a  farewell  party  in  her  honor,  and  with 
her  domestic  and  professional  commit- 
ments fulfilled,  left  the  state  "clean"  and 
headed  north. 
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Several  weeks  later  Leighton  was  still  stinging  from 
criticism  she  had  received  during  the  farewell  party.  Writing 
her  friend  the  southern  novelist  Charles  Mills  from  her  new 
home  outside  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  an  emotionally  and 
physically  drained  Leighton  described  the  horror  she  had  felt 
when  a  "disappointed  and  distressed"  partygoer  had  attacked 
her  for  abandoning  her  duty  to  "sound  the  clarion  call  of  the 
New  South."  She  lambasted  Chapel  Hill  as  a  "place  of  intel- 
lectual incest,"  and  boasted  that  the  Woodbury  countryside 
was  "far  lovelier  than  anything  around  Durham — but  then, 
that  would  not  be  difficult,  would  it?"  Then  with  a  slight  turn 
of  conscience,  Leighton  admitted  that  the  move  had  been 
spiritually  confusing,  confessing  "One  doesn't  break  with 
such  a  deep,  lengthy  setting  with  ease."8 

Leighton  did  abandon  the  South  for  the  North,  but 
her  engravings  and  prose,  with  their  masterful  balance  of 
nature  and  design,  their  careful  recording  of  past  agricultural 
practices,  and  their  insightful  impressions  of  the  English  yeo- 
man and  southern  American  farmer  during  an  era  of  world 
chaos,  continue  to  resonate  for  all  of  us,  wherever  we're  from. 
Timeless  images  depict  the  ancient  rituals  of  plowing,  sow- 
ing, cultivating,  and  harvesting  and  underscore  the  cycles 
of  nature,  the  rhythms  of  life,  and  man's  true  locus  within 
the  universe.  Paul  Green  observed  that  Leighton  captured 
"the  dignity  and  poetry  of  living  souls  upon  a  living  earth."y 
Leighton's  love  of  the  people  of  the  world  freed  her  to  create 
images  that  transcend  time  and  place,  class  and  race. 


Caroline  Mesrobian  Hickman  75,  a  Washington,  D.C.  art  and  architectural  historian,  is  writing  her  Ph.D. 
dissertation  on  Clare  Leighton  and  her  imagery  of  agrarian  life  in  England  and  the  American  South  for 

UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

1  For  example,  New  School  for  Social  Research  Director  Alvin  Johnson  and  master  etcher  John  Taylor  Arms 
found  her  prints  spiritually  enriching.  Alvin  Johnson  to  Clare  Leighton,  August  12,  1936  and  John  Taylor  Arms 
to  Clare  Leighton,  March  18,  1949,  Clare  Leighton  Papers,  owned  by  the  estate  of  Clare  Leighton,  microfilmed  by 
the  Archives  of  American  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  DC. 

;  I  discuss  Leighton's  impressions  of  the  Appalachian  people  in  "Graphic  Images  and  Agrarian  Traditions: 
Bayard  Wootten,  Clare  Leighton,  and  Southern  Appalachia,"  in  Judy  L.  Larson,  ed.,  Graphic  Arts  and  the  South 
( Fayetteville:  University  of  Arkansas  Press,  1991 ),  245-277. 

3  Leighton's  commission  to  illustrate  H.M.  Tomlinson's  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle  (1930)  must  have  stimulated  her 
interest  in  sketching  blacks  from  life.  The  engraving  for  the  frontispiece,  "The  Negress,"  shows  a  bare  breasted 
black  woman  with  her  children  in  the  tropics. 

4  Clare  Leighton,  Southern  Harvest,  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1942),  3-11. 

5  Ibid.,  45-50. 

6  Leighton  was  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Duke  in  1942;  the  next  year  department  head  Katherine  Gilbert  hired  her  to 
teach  "Representation  and  Design"  and  a  "laboratory"  course.  Leighton  and  her  students  created  in  the  East  Duke 
Building  a  now-concealed  mural  that  depicts  North  Carolina  cotton  and  tobacco  workers.  Her  students  also 
illustrated  One  and  Twenty:  Duke  Narrative  and  Verse,  1924-1945,  edited  by  William  Blackburn  (Duke  University 
Press,  1945),  which  consists  of  articles  from  Duke's  literary  magazines,  The  Archive  and  Tlie  /  )i  staff,  including  a 
piece  by  William  Styron. 

7  "Aunt  Emma"  to  Clare  Leighton,  October  9,  1946,  Clare  Leighton  Papers. 

*  From  Clare  Leighton  to  Charles  Mills,  31  October  1950,  Folder  18,  in  the  Charles  Mills  Papers  #4270,  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  Wilson  Library,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

v  Quoted  from  Green's  essay  for  the  Southern  Harvest  dust  jacket. 
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the  Duke  University  Libraries.  Graduate/professional  winner  Hank  Kinsley  and  Eric 
Dixon,  the  winning  undergraduate,  each  received  a  $500  gift  certificate  to  the  Gothic 
Bookshop. 


Students  were  invited  to  write  the  short  story,  essay,  or  poem  inspired  by  this 
1975  black  and  white  photograph  by  William  Gedney  of  a  woman  and  man  seated 
at  a  kitchen  table.  The  photograph  is  from  the  collection  of  Duke's  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library.  To  learn  more  about  William  Gedney 
and  to  see  more  of  his  photographs,  go  to  <http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/gedney/ 
photographs. html>. 
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The  Saturday  Morning  Picture-1975 

Hank  Kinsley,  Fuqua  '04 


It's  funny  the  things  that  you  remember.  Of  course, 

the  picture  helps  a  lot  with  those  memories.  And  it  hurts. 


An  old  clock-radio  was  playing  in  the  background 
that  Saturday  morning,  but  I  can't  remember 
the  song.  My  parents  were  reading  the  news- 
paper after  breakfast.  Scrambled  eggs,  toast, 
orange  juice,  plus  they  had  coffee.  My  mother 
read  aloud  from  an  article  that  described  the 
upcoming  visit  of  the  Freedom  Train.  It  was  an  old  locomotive  pulling 
display  cars  full  of  cultural  artifacts  that  was  touring  the  country  for  the 
bicentennial.  They  had  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  Judy  Garland's 
dress  from  the  Wizard  of  Oz  and  even  a  moon  rock.  It  sounded  pretty 
cool  to  an  eight-year-old  boy,  so  we  were  all  going  to  try  to  go.  My  father 
was  reading  the  sports  page.  The  Boston  Red  Sox  team  was  having  a  great 
summer,  but  my  father  didn't  like  the  Red  Sox.  Then  my  dad  read  the 
movie  listings  because  he  was  talking  about  taking  my  mother  out  that 
night.  That  would  mean  a  sitter  for  me.  It  would  be  either  Bill  Fry,  a  kid 
from  up  the  street,  who  let  me  stay  up  late,  or  one  of  the  neighborhood 
teenage  girls.  They  were  talking  about  going  to  see  Jaws,  which  was  all 
the  rage  that  summer.  I  had  heard  some  of  the  older  kids  talking  about 
the  shark  movie  and  I  had  seen  the  cover  of  the  paperback  book  with  the 
big  shark  attacking  the  swimmer  from  below  when  my  mom  took  me  to 
the  dime  store.  My  mother  had  been  talking  with  my  father  about  look- 
ing for  a  job.  So  after  breakfast  while  my  dad  debated  movies  and  show 
times,  she  began  to  look  through  the  classified  ads  in  the  newspaper.  She 
had  had  some  nursing  experience  before  she  married  my  father,  so  that 
seemed  to  be  what  she  was  planning  to  do.  Then  the  phone  rang. 

Now  about  that  picture.  My  parents  had  photo  albums  and  when 
I  was  really  little  I  used  to  like  to  sit  with  them  and  look  at  the  pictures. 
As  I  got  older,  I  would  ask  questions  about  the  people  and  places  that  I 
sort  of  remembered.  I  guess  because  I  seemed  interested,  my  parents  had 
given  me  a  little  camera  for  my  birthday.  I  shot  a  couple  of  rolls  of  film 
that  summer  before  I  got  interested  in  something  else,  and  I  still  have 
these  old  black  and  white  photos  kicking  around.  I  got  them  developed 
in  one  of  the  old  Fotomat  stores  they  used  to  have  which  was  basically 
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My  dad  had 
just  answered 
the  phone 
when  I  took  the 
picture.  I  can 
tell  because 
my  mom  is 
still  reading 
the  paper  and 
I  know  that 
everything 
changed  when 
we  figured  out 
what  the  phone 
call  was  about. 


just  a  guy  sitting  in  a  little  yellow  booth  in  a  parking  lot.  I  took  pictures 
of  our  little  house  and  my  parents  and  our  car  and  one  of  our  cat,  Oscar, 
sprawled  on  the  roof  of  the  car  in  the  driveway.  That  morning  I  wanted 
to  go  outside  to  take  some  pictures  of  squirrels  or  something,  but  my  par- 
ents told  me  to  wait  until  one  of  them  was  ready  to  go  out  with  me.  So 
I  was  kind  of  pestering  them  and  fooling  around  with  my  little  camera. 
I  meant  to  take  a  picture  of  both  of  my  parents,  but  I  cut  off  part  of  my 
dad.  My  dad  had  just  answered  the  phone  when  I  took  the  picture.  I  can 
tell  because  my  mom  is  still  reading  the  paper  and  I  know  that  everything 
changed  when  we  figured  out  what  the  phone  call  was  about. 

When  my  dad  answered  the  phone,  it  was  his  older  sister,  my  Aunt 
Pamela,  on  the  other  end.  She  was  calling  with  the  news  that  my  grandfa- 
ther, my  fathers  father,  had  died.  He  had  a  heart  attack  while  hunting  in 
Florida.  I  can't  remember  how  long  my  dad  was  on  the  phone,  but  after 
he  hung  up,  he  and  my  mother  were  both  crying.  They  tried  to  talk  some 
to  me,  but  they  let  me  go  to  my  room.  They  told  me  to  remember  the 
good  times  that  I  had  had  with  my  grandfather.  They  had  to  talk  about 
the  details  of  going  to  Florida  for  the  funeral. 

So  I  went  to  my  room  and  I  thought  about  my  grandfather.  He  was 
the  only  grandfather  I  knew  because  my  mother's  father  had  died  when 
she  was  a  teenager.  I  didn't  know  a  lot  about  my  grandfather  then.  Most 
of  what  I  now  know  I  learned  later.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  a  small 
town  in  New  Hampshire.  When  he  left  for  college,  he  had  to  walk  to  the 
train  that  took  him  out  of  town.  After  college,  he  was  a  career  officer  in 
the  Marines  until  he  retired  after  World  War  II.  My  Aunt  Pamela  has  old 
framed  certificated  from  his  commission  and  promotions  at  her  condo 
in  Florida.  Some  of  the  early  ones  were  signed  by  the  President.  But  on 
that  day  I  didn't  know  or  understand  those  things,  so  I  thought  about  the 
times  we  had  spent  together. 

We  had  visited  Florida  a  couple  of  times.  He  had  given  me  a  t- 
shirt  with  a  map  of  the  state.  On  one  of  the  recent  trips,  we  had  all  vis- 
ited Disney  World  for  the  first  time.  My  grandfather  mostly  sat  on  the 
benches  because  he  couldn't  walk  much.  They  bought  me  a  black  hat 
with  a  red  feather  at  the  Pirates  of  the  Caribbean  ride.  I  remember  that 
I  thought  about  the  gifts  my  grandfather  had  given  me.  It  seems  shal- 
low of  me  now,  but  at  eight,  I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  reference  points.  One 
Christmas,  he  had  sent  me  some  Hot  Wheels  tracks.  I  had  a  superman 
comic  book  that  he  bought  me.  They  weren't  the  favorite  gifts.  That 
day,  I  pulled  out  a  shoebox  from  beneath  my  bed.  In  it  were  about  two 
hundred  Topps  football  cards.  My  grandfather  had  given  me  my  first 
pack  and  some  of  the  subsequent  ones.  My  hazy  memory  is  that  he  had 
as  much  fun  looking  through  the  cards  as  I  did.  I  didn't  know  any  of  the 
players,  so  I  looked  to  him  for  guidance.  I  would  open  the  package,  chew 
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the  gum,  flip  through  the  cards  and  then  give  the  pile  to  him.  This  was 
our  ritual.  He  would  group  them  for  me  into  four  piles.  An  A  player 
was  the  best,  and  then  we  had  B  and  C  groups  and  finally,  the  D  pile.  If 
my  grandfather  gave  someone  a  D  it  was  because  he  had  "never  heard  of 
him."  I  guess  this  was  the  equivalent  of  not  being  particularly  good.  At 
the  time,  I  just  thought  it  was  funny.  I  laughed  whenever  my  grandfather 
gave  someone  the  lowest  grade.  I  also  thought  the  D  cards  were  worthless 
so  they  often  were  put  to  other  uses  such  as  bookmarks  or  noisemakers 
in  the  bicycle  spokes.  That  day,  I  looked  at  my  prized  card.  It  was 
Roger  Staubach,  the  quarterback  for  the  Dallas  Cowboys.  He  was  my 
grandfather's  favorite  player  because  he  went  to  the  Naval  Academy 
and  as  my  grandfather  used  to  say,  "He  served  his  country."  I  was  too 
young  to  understand  any  of  the  political  debates  of  the  time,  but  the 
U.S.  was  just  getting  out  of  Viet  Nam  then  and  the  Cold  War  with  the 
Communists  was  in  full  swing.  "Roger  the  dodger"  could  run  and  throw 
and  my  grandfather  liked  him  so  that  was  good  enough  for  me.  I  wanted 
to  play  football.  My  parents  had  signed  me  up  to  play  in  a  league  in  the 
fall  for  little  kids  called  "ankle  biters."  I  had  a  little  football  and  a  tee  that 
I  could  kick  the  ball  off.  When  my  dad  would  watch  games  on  Sunday, 
I  would  play  with  the  football  with  my  friend  Nicky  from  next  door.  If 
someone  scored  a  touch  down  my  dad  would  come  to  the  sliding  door 
and  call  us  and  we  would  run  inside  to  see  the  replay.  It  all  started  with 
my  grandfather  and  that's  what  the  picture  reminds  me  of. 

I  grew  up  loving  football  and  all  sports.  I  played  every  day  after 
school  with  my  friends.  Football,  baseball,  basketball,  kickball.  We  biked 
everywhere.  We  made  up  our  own  games,  like  catching  leaves  and  we 
were  always  outside.  I  played  some  in  the  town  leagues  and  some  in 
school,  but  I  burned  out  during  high  school.  It  just  wasn't  as  much  fun 
with  coaches  yelling  at  you  or  calling  you  girls  or  gathering  the  team 
together  in  a  prayer  for  victory.  I  was  still  a  fan,  though.  My  dad  used  to 
let  me  stay  up  until  halftime  to  watch  "Monday  Night  Football."  Howard 
Cosell  would  narrate  Sunday  highlights  from  around  the  league  at  the 
half  and  he  usually  would  show  some  clips  of  the  Cowboys  and  Roger 
Staubach.  Later,  after  my  parents  divorced,  sports  were  about  the  only 
thing  I  could  talk  to  my  dad  about.  Just  last  year,  I  went  to  Texas  Stadium 
for  a  game  for  the  first  time.  Roger's  name  and  number  are  enshrined  in 
the  Ring  of  Honor  on  the  inside  of  the  stadium.  My  grandfather  would 
have  been  happy.  I  took  a  picture  of  it.  = 
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Discount  of  the  Proletariat 


Eric  Dixon  '04 

He  was  doing  the  Texas  voice  again.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
"Jasmine's  Boutique  of  Dallas,  fine  clothing  and  apparel." 
It  got  quite  annoying.  But  she  supposed  you  never  knew  when 
someone  was  calling  about  the  job  reference.  Maybe  this  time 
his  first  step  would  go  off  without  incident.  Incredible,  she 
thought  as  the  conversation  lasted. 

Lazily  he  continued,  "Yes  ma'am,  we  did  have  an  employee 
by  the  name  of  Betty  lohnson.  Quite  a  shame  she  decid- 
ed to  move."  He  paused  to  listen,  picked  up  another  piece 
of  Danish,  accentuated  the  slow  speech  pattern  for  his 
response.  "So,  she  has  applied  to  a  position  in  your  store? 
Nordstroms?  Well  that's  just  monumental.  Yes,  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  recommend  her.  She  was  one  of  the  best 
sales  ladies  we've  had.  Quick  as  a  whip,  could  sell  a  saddle  to  a  buckin' 
bronco."  He  glanced  at  Hermosa. 

She  was  trying  not  to  pay  attention.  Still,  her  heart  began  to  race. 
This  is  the  best  part,  she  mused  to  herself.  When  all  the  planning  started 
to  come  together,  when  there  was  a  shred  of  proof  that  Tony  wasn't  as 
crazy  as  he  seemed.  But  she  kept  her  eyes  glued  to  the  paper.  Another 
store  had  placed  an  ad  for  clerks.  Maybe  she  didn't  need  to  put  in  more 
applications. 

He  stayed  calm  and  collected  as  the  call  ended.  "You're  very  wel- 
come Mrs.  Ford.  I'm  sure  you'll  be  pleased  with  her  performance.  To 
be  honest,  the  only  thing  I'm  worried  about  is  how  I'll  be  able  to  replace 
her."  He  stuck  to  the  script  perfectly,  "well,  I  should  probably  get  back  to 
the  sales  floor.  It  was  a  pleasure  talking  to  you.  Now,  have  a  nice  day,  ya' 
hear." 

He  put  down  the  phone  and  looked  up.  Finally  his  face  lifted  into 
a  smile.  "Amazing  technology,  right?  Forwarding  calls  all  the  way  from 
Dallas,  completely  automated  switchboard.  Just  a  little  black  box  hooked 
to  a  phone  in  a  closet." 
She  didn't  look  up. 

"I  told  you  it  would  work,"  he  continued.  "I'll  bet  they  have  you 
working  by  next  week." 
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"Uh  huh,"  she  said  without  looking  up.  "How  about  tonight?  How 
about  dinner?  How  about  the  rent?  Maybe  you  should  get  off  your  ass 
and  get  a  real  job.  Maybe  someday  I'll  stop  running  everywhere  you  tell 
me  to."  She  almost  felt  bad.  He  obviously  wanted  to  celebrate  this  vic- 
tory for  his  cause.  He  had  been  right  again,  but  she  wasn't  going  to  make 
it  that  easy.  Tony  wouldn't  forget  exactly  who  needed  whom.  Besides, 
before  she  was  actually  in  the  store  they  were  just  spinning  their  wheels. 


315  Colorado  Ave.,  Nordstroms  of  Santa  Monica.  A  new  branch 
desperately  trying  to  draw  the  young  and  stylish  away  from  Rodeo  Drive. 
"An  all-in-one  fashion  solution  for  the  modern  women  of  the  70s." 
Hermosa  smiled  seductively  as  she  adjusted  her  suit.  She  really  did  look 
the  part.  Long  dark  blue  pants,  a  small  coat  with  large  chic  collar,  beauti- 
ful blouse.  He  could  think  he  was  in  control  but  as  long  as  he  refused 
to  leave  the  apartment  she  was  the  master  of  her  own  destiny.  Out  here, 
playing  this  role,  she  didn't  depend  on  any  man. 

She  pressed  her  hand  against  the  smooth  stone  wall  that  framed  the 
entrance  and  almost  expected  it  to  move.  These  first  couple  weeks  should 
he  a  breeze,  all  I've  got  to  do  is  play  dumb  and  keep  my  eyes  open.  Still,  her 
heart  began  to  race.  If  it  weren't  for  these  moments  of  adrenaline  she 
probably  would  have  complained  long  ago  about  how  ridiculous  it  all 
was.  Hermosa  took  a  deep  breath  as  she  opened  the  door  and  walked 
into  the  cool  space. 

She  approached  the  counter  and  introduced  herself,  "Hello,  my 
name  is  Betty  Johnson.  I'm  supposed  to  begin  work  today." 

The  older  woman  behind  the  register  smiled.  "Nice  to  meet  you 
Betty;  my  name  is  Sue.  I'll  be  giving  you  a  tour  of  our  little  store." 

"Betty  Johnson"  easily  began  her  first  day  on  the  job.  Like  always 
she  was  given  the  run-down  of  how  everything  was  supposed  to  function. 
Her  main  tasks  would  include  customer  service,  restocking  shelves  and, 
of  course,  inventory.  The  clothes  were  delivered  every  Thursday  to  the 
east  dock  and  she  would  record  which  items  had  arrived  in  the  shipment. 
It  would  usually  be  she  and  one  other  clerk  working  the  department  at 
any  given  time.  If  it  was  slow,  one  person  could  take  a  break.  Someone 
was  always  to  be  within  sight  of  the  cash  register  and  the  door,  no  one 
wanted  anything  stolen. 

When  Sue  had  run  out  of  gossip  she  left  the  new  recruit  with  her 
first  task.  Hermosa  was  instructed  to  fold  sort  and  count  the  sweaters  on 
display.  Cashmere,  very  nice,  she  thought.  While  counting  she  imagined 
what  Tony  would  be  up  to  at  this  time.  There  was  a  rather  good  chance 


He  had  been  right 
again,  but  she 
wasn't  going  to 
make  it  that  easy. 
Tony  wouldn't 
forget  exactly  who 
needed  whom. 
Besides,  before  she 
was  actually  in  the 
store  they  were 
just  spinning  their 
wheels. 
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She  supposed  he  could 
also  be  "writing."  But  the 
reality  of  his  creative 
process  could  scarcely  earn 
this  title.  At  the  most 
productive  of  times 
the  living  room  would 
be  scattered  with  napkins 
full  of  scribbles,  scraps 
of  paper  and  torn 
newspaper  articles. 


that  he  was  either  beginning,  ending  or  preparing  for  another  flossing 
session.  He  was  almost  constantly  eating,  but  between  each  pause  he 
would  religiously  brush  and  floss  his  teeth.  It  was  just  one  of  his  things. 
She  would  often  scare  him  with  stories  of  people  scratching  the  enamel 
off  their  teeth  with  that  type  of  behavior. 

She  supposed  he  could  also  be  "writing."  But  the  reality  of  his 
creative  process  could  scarcely  earn  this  title.  At  the  most  productive  of 
times  the  living  room  would  be  scattered  with  napkins  full  of  scribbles, 
scraps  of  paper  and  torn  newspaper  articles.  Each  of  which  had  a  place 
that  was  somehow  vitally  important  to  his  argument.  Rarely  did  any 
of  these  ideas  make  it  to  paper.  To  ensure  no  one  would  steal  his  latest 
thought,  "as  they  had  done  so  many  times  before,"  he  would  use  only 
his  memory  until  he  was  ready  to  write  a  final  draft.  The  method  often 
consisted  of  staring  at  the  floor  for  hours  and  having  to  start  over  the  fol- 
lowing day.  She  had  to  admit  however,  his  predictions  about  how  people 
would  react  to  any  given  event  were  often  astoundingly  accurate.  This 
was  quite  a  skill  when  trying  to  convince  others  to  break  the  law. 

By  that  afternoon  Hermosa  felt  like  Betty;  Betty  felt  completely 
at  home.  She  had  made  three  sales  since  lunch  and  already  had  earned 
enough  in  commissions  to  pay  for  a  decent  dinner.  This  place  had  an 
atmosphere,  a  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi,  she  hadn't  found  anywhere  else.  The 
store  looked  the  same  as  the  ones  in  Phoenix,  Houston  or  Dallas,  but 
the  people  here  were  different.  All  the  women  were  thin  and  had  sun- 
streaked  hair,  sometimes  they  glanced  at  hers — dark  and  plain.  They 
wore  flowing  clothes  and  walked  like  they  were  gliding  on  air.  There  was 
a  power  in  knowing  she  had  fooled  all  of  them,  every  last  demanding  one. 


Hermosa  arrived  at  the  apartment  exhausted.  Three  weeks  of  com- 
missions didn't  make  up  for  the  fact  that  she  was  constantly  snapping  to 
attention  at  the  whim  of  any  degenerate  who  walked  in  from  the  street. 
She  had  received  her  first  paycheck  but  it  wasn't  enough  to  pay  the  bills. 
She  was  getting  anxious. 

"Tony,"  she  called  out  as  she  opened  the  door.  "We've  got  to  get  this 
maldita  show  on  the  road." 

He  was  sitting  on  the  coffee  table  with  his  legs  crossed.  A  hairy  gut 
was  spilling  over  the  waistband  of  white  briefs  Hermosa  had  given  him 
many  months  ago.  Apparently  he  hadn't  felt  the  need  to  put  on  pants 
today 

"Hello  my  Hermosita,"  he  beamed.  "I've  made  a  breakthrough 
today.  I  think  tomorrow  I  will  begin  to  write." 
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"That's  fantastic  Tony.  Don't  forget  to  use  paper."  She  went  to  the 
kitchen  and  opened  the  old  refrigerator.  "Damn  it.  Where  the  hell  did  all 
the  food  go?"  She  slammed  the  heavy  door. 

"It  ran  out.  I  made  you  a  sandwich." 

She  sat  at  the  table  and  gazed  blankly  at  two  pieces  of  bread  stuck 
together  with  a  glob  of  peanut  butter.  "I'm  sick  of  this  Tony.  Are  we 
ready  yet?  Have  I  wasted  enough  time  with  these  fashionable  tramps?  Is 
your  plan  ready  to  actually  work  this  time?" 

"Yes,"  he  responded.  "We  are  ready  to  start,  and  this  is  definitely 
going  to  work.  You'll  get  your  clothes  and  money,  I'll  deal  a  blow  to  the 
bourgeois  consumer  culture  that  has  overrun  the  occidental  world." 

He  had  yet  to  convince  her  that  stealing  clothes  from  department 
stores  was  somehow  liberating  the  proletariat.  She  didn't  really  care.  It 
sounded  plausible  enough  to  him.  "There  is  nothing  morally  wrong  with 
stealing  from  your  enemies.  Theft  is  a  common  act  of  war  and  I  am  wag- 
ing war  against  western  culture."  He  claimed  to  care  nothing  about  the 
monetary  value  of  their  heist,  or  even  what  they  stole.  The  main  concern 
was  the  act  of  dissent.  Hermosa  thought  he  liked  the  money  too,  he 
wouldn't  admit  it.  He  certainly  liked  the  food. 

"And  what  makes  you  think  we'll  get  away  with  it  this  time? 
Someday  you're  going  to  have  to  admit  you  don't  know  everything." 

"Darling,"  he  paused  for  effect,  "I  do  know  everything.  Houston, 
Dallas,  Phoenix,  all  flukes." 

What  a  stubborn  fool,  she  thought.  If  you  would  only  open  your  eyes. 
You  can  read  everyone  but  the  person  closest  to  you.  Just  admit  it.  Admit 
you  can  be  wrong. 

"What  about  the  cleaning  crew?"  she  said.  "What  makes  you  so 
sure  we  can  trust  them?"  She  wanted  to  make  him  say  it  again. 

He  shook  his  head  in  disappointment,  "Trust  in  the  perseverance 
of  the  working  class.  Those  who  will  help  us  are  being  exploited  by  the 
system  we  are  stealing  from.  It  is  in  their  best  interest;  we  are  stealing  for 
them  as  much  as  for  us." 

She  took  a  reluctant  bite  of  the  sandwich.  She  was  tired  of  listen- 
ing. If  he  had  continued  talking  she  wouldn't  have  noticed.  Amazingly 
he  had  always  been  right  about  the  cleaning  crews.  They  were  surprising- 
ly cooperative.  True,  they  were  getting  paid  a  month's  wages  to  occasion- 
ally pick  up  a  marked  garbage  bag  and  drop  it  into  the  back  of  a  truck, 
but  they  did  it  with  such  enthusiasm.  Tony  had  always  told  her  exactly 
what  she  would  say  to  convince  them. 

She  stood  up  and  headed  towards  the  bedroom.  "I'm  going  to  start 
collecting  tomorrow." 


He  was  sitting  on  the 
coffee  table  with  his  legs 
crossed.  A  hairy  gut  was 
spilling  over  the  waistband 
of  white  briefs  Hermosa 
had  given  him  many 
months  ago.  Apparently 
he  hadn't  felt  the  need  to 
put  on  pants  today. 
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He  hunched  over  to  search  for  a  paper  scrap,  "be  sure  to  change  the 
inventory  list  exactly  how  I  told  you.  'Night  baby." 


Hermosa 
shuddered  at 
this  display. 
Amateurs. 
But  she  had 
remembered 
the  passwords. 
Everything 
was  good  to  go. 


Hermosa  had  taken  the  early  shift  for  that  morning.  She  parked 
the  old  truck  outside  by  the  dumpster,  and  walked  to  the  back  entrance. 
On  the  way  to  the  front  she  passed  doors  to  the  offices  and  storage  rooms. 
The  security  guard  was  watching  T.V.  in  the  boiler  room.  She  passed  the 
custodial  closet  and  peeked  her  head  in. 

"Working  hard  I  hope,  Maria."  This  was  the  key  phrase  they  had 
decided  on  earlier.  Speaking  Spanish  had  often  helped  Hermosa  relate 
with  the  accomplices.  Like  in  Texas,  a  lot  of  the  workers  here  were  offi- 
cially "illegal."  If  necessary  she  could  also  offer  expertly  forged  documen- 
tation with  the  deal;  Tony  had  quite  the  skill. 

Maria  paused  and  looked  around  quickly,  "por  supesto  jefecita."  She 
winked. 

Hermosa  shuddered  at  this  display.  Amateurs.  But  she  had  remem- 
bered the  passwords.  Everything  was  good  to  go.  She  continued  toward 
the  sales  floor  and  adopted  Betty's  Waspy  characteristics.  She  smiled 
softly  imagining  which  items  she  would  choose  first.  All  the  hard  work 
was  done.  Today  she  could  make  a  good  haul. 

At  many  points  throughout  the  day  Betty  made  trips  to  the  storage 
room.  As  she  looked  for  a  customer's  size  she  also  did  some  browsing  of 
her  own.  A  black  bag  sat  inconspicuously  behind  a  crate,  before  she  left  it 
would  be  slightly  heavier. 

During  her  lunch  break  she  magnanimously  offered  to  update  the 
inventory  list.  "I'm  on  a  diet,"  she  whined.  "Since  I  can't  eat  I  would  love 
something  to  keep  my  mind  off  food." 

"Well  of  course,  babe!"  her  coworker  responded.  "Be  my  guest. 
You  can  do  it  every  week  if  you  want  to."  Sue  smiled  brightly.  The  other 
girls  hated  doing  inventory.  Why  wouldn't  they  be  glad  there  was  some- 
one willing  to  take  on  the  task? 

In  the  late  afternoon  Maria  walked  slowly  around  the  building 
empting  trash  cans.  When  she  had  picked  up  all  the  bags  she  pushed  her 
cart  out  to  the  dumpster  to  dispose  of  them. 

The  end  of  the  day  was  coming  quickly.  Hermosa  had  been  con- 
stantly alert,  always  looking  over  her  shoulder.  The  buzz  was  amazing. 
Even  though  she  knew  it  wouldn't  last,  she  was  satisfied.  Today  had  gone 
well.  As  her  shift  ended  she  said  her  goodbyes,  waved,  smiled  and  exited 
through  the  back  door.  The  old  truck  started  easily.  She  glanced  into  the 
back.  One  bag,  almost  full,  was  resting  in  the  bed.  She  drove  home  to  the 
apartment. 
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"Tony,  I'm  back."  she  called  out  as  she  entered  the  room.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  coffee  table  again  chewing  something  loudly.  Apparently 
this  time  he  had  decided  even  the  briefs  were  unnecessary. 

"Hello,  beautiful.  How  did  it  go?"  He  didn't  look  up.  He  was  star- 
ing at  a  napkin  surrounded  by  newspaper. 

"About  25  pieces.  We  can  probably  get  $20  each  if  we  sell  them 
directly  in  T.J.  next  month.  $500  isn't  bad  for  a  day." 

"A  day?  Darling,  this  is  a  long-term  venture.  Just  make  sure  to 
change  the  inventory  sheet  every  week  and  we  could  keep  this  up  until 
the  quarterly  audit." 

Hermosa  slumped  down  onto  the  couch.  Every  part  of  her  body 
was  weak  from  fatigue.  She  felt  even  worse  than  the  day  before. 

"Don't  you  worry  your  pretty  little  head.  I've  thought  of  every- 
thing. In  a  couple  months  time  we  can  take  15  grand,  no  problem.  You 
can  have  your  money  and  your  clothes,  and  all  will  be  right  with  the 
world."  He  let  out  a  chuckle. 

"I'm  glad  you're  so  sure."  She  let  her  head  fall  back  onto  the  cush- 
ion. "But  if  I  get  caught  again  I'm  holding  you  responsible.  And  you  sure 
as  hell  better  get  out  of  this  apartment  and  bail  me  out  quickJy.  I  don't 
care  how  much  you  hate  interacting  with  'capitalist  bureaucracy.'" 

"Pedestrian  animals  are  so  scared  of  authority.  You  have  too  much 
faith  in  the  system.  The  system  is  broken.  We  will  win;  it  is  inevitable. 
Just  watch  baby,  just  watch."  He  stood  up  and  swaggered  into  the  bath- 
room. The  door  closed  behind  him.  The  flossing  would  take  a  while. 

Hermosa  stared  at  the  bathroom  door  for  a  long  thoughtful 
moment.  Once  again  her  heart  began  to  race.  Someday  you'll  have  to 
admit  it.  Her  small  mouth  turned  to  a  smile.  She  pulled  herself  off  the 
couch  and  walked  over  to  the  kitchen  table.  She  picked  up  the  phone — 
just  like  she  had  in  Phoenix,  Houston  and  Dallas — and  dialed. 

She  used  the  Texas  voice,  "Hello,  can  you  transfer  me  to  the  security 
desk  please?  I  would  like  to  make  an  anonymous  tip  about  some  stolen 
merchandise."  She  had  to  bite  her  cheek  to  keep  from  laughing.  \ 


"Don't  you  worry 
your  pretty 
little  head.  I've 
thought  of 
everything.  In  a 
couple  months 
time  we  can  take 
15  grand,  no 
problem.  You 
can  have  your 
money  and  your 
clothes,  and  all 
will  be  right  with 
the  world."  He 
let  out  a  chuckle. 
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Documents  and  photographs  from  the  University  Archives  trace  the 
history  of  presidential  leadership  at  the  university  from  1838  until  the 
present,  with  an  emphasis  on  presidents  Few  through  Keohane. 


Master  wood  engraver,  illustrator,  and  author 
Clare  Leighton  fled  her  native  England  at  the 
onset  of  World  War  II  lor  America,  finding 
refuge  and  creative  inspiration  first  in  the 
rural  South.  Materials  from  the  collections  of 
Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library  document  her  impressions 
of  a  South  caught  between  the  Civil  War  and 
Civil  Rights  and  reveal  her  life-long  commit- 
ment to  celebrating  the  agrarian  worker. 


tyril/Ji  y 

An  eclectic  collection  of  historical  photographs  of  famous  people, 
places,  organizations  and  events  that  have  been  acquired  over  time  by 
the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library.  Images 
include  photographs  from  the  Socialist  Party  of  America,  ship  building: 
in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and  missionaries  photographed  overseas. 


Mel  Rosenthal's  photographs  document  the  burning  of  the  South 
Bronx  betweenl975  and  1983.  The  portrait  photographs  depict  the 
everyday  lives  of  residents  against  backdrops  of  rubble,  abandoned 
buildings,  and  destroyed  city  blocks 
as  they  struggle  to  survive  "planned 
shrinkage,"  an  urban  planning  strategy 
utilized  from  the  1960s-1980s  to  raze 
residential  buildings  in  older  urban 
areas  and  replace  them  with  industrial 
parks. 


David  5.  Ferriero,  Rita 
DiGiallonardo  Holloway  University 
Librarian  and  vice  provost  for  library 
affairs,  is  leaving  Duke  to  become 
the  New  York  Public  Library's 
Andrew  W.Mellon  Director  and 
chief  executive  of  the  research 
libraries  on  September  1.  Ferriero 
came  to  Duke  in  1996  from  the 
libraries  at  MIT. 

Speaking  about  Ferriero, 
President  Nannerl  0.  Keohane  said, 
"David  has  been  a  remarkably 
effective  and  visionary  leader  of  our 
Library  system  since  we  lured  him 
away  from  MIT.  He  is  something  of 
a  Renaissance  man,  who  combines 
a  commitment  to  the  life  of  the 
mind  with  a  practical  and  collabora- 
tive approach  to  serving  the  diverse 
needs  of  our  library  clients.  He  has 
brought  Duke  libraries  into  the 
electronic  age  and  helped  all  of  us 
understand  technology's  challeng- 
ing issues  and  opportunities,  while 
successfully  leading  a  major  fund- 
raising  program  to  expand  and 
modernize  Perkins  Library  And  he 
has  done  all  this  with  charm,  wit 


and  great  sensitivity  to  the  multi- 
cultural nature  of  our  university." 

During  his  tenure  at  Duke, 
Ferriero  promoted  the  innovative 
application  of  technology,  launching 
the  library's  Center  for  Instructional 
Technology  and  the  Digital 
Library@Duke.  He  led  a  successful 
capital  campaign.which  exceeded 
its  goal  by  almost  $10M,and  began 
a  massive  building  and  renovation 
project.  The  committee  that  did 
the  initial  planning  for  that  project 
was  a  recipient  of  the  university's 
Teamwork  Award.  David  Ferriero 
has  also  been  known  at  Duke  for  his 
commitment  to  addressing  diver- 
sity issues.  The  library's  Diversity 
Working  Group,  recognized  as  a 
model  for  other  university  depart- 
ments, received  the  university's 
Diversity  Award  in  the  year  that  the 
award  was  inaugurated. 

Ferriero  has  also  taken  Duke 
and  the  library  into  the  community. 
He  was  the  principal  investigator  for 
a  three-year  AT&T  grant  that  sup- 
ported librarians' teaching  Durham 
public  schoolteachers  to  use 
technology  in  the  classroom,and  he 
has  been  a  leader  in  promoting  and 
supporting  North  Carolina  ECHO, 
a  project  to  provide  greater  access 
to  the  holdings  of  North  Carolina 
museums, libraries, and  archives. 
He  has  chaired  the  Access  to 
Special  Collections  Work  Group,  the 
advisory  board  for  NC  ECHO. 

David  Ferriero  will  be  remem- 
bered at  Duke  as  a  visionary  and  an 
effective  leader,  a  man  passionate 
about  both  books  and  basketball! 


"Bathgate  Avenue,  South  Bronx,  NY'' 
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Kinsley  are  printed  in  the"Writer's 
Page" of  this  issue. 

A  new  Friends-sponsored 
fellowship  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents was  also  announced  at  the 
22  April  meeting.The  Friends  have 
inaugurated  a  $750  annual  award 
to  support  summer  research  in 
libraries,  archives,  or  museums 
by  a  Duke  undergraduate.  The 
Friends  of  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  Award  will  be  admin- 
istered through  Trinity  College's 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Research 
Support. 

The  first  winner  of  the 
Friends  award  is  Michael  Boyle. 


Novelist,  essayist,  and 
preservation  activist  Nicholson 
Baker  captivated  his  audience  at 
the  22  April  annual  meeting  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  when  he  spoke  about 
the  beauty  and  unique  value 
of  print  editions  of  19th  and 
early  20th  century  American 
newspapers.  During  his  speech 
Baker  announced  the  transfer 
of  the  5,000-volume  American 
Newspaper  Repository  to  the 
Duke  University  Libraries  (See 
"Unusual  Collection  of  American 
Newspapers  Comes  to  the  Duke 
Libraues"in  this  section  ). 

During  the  business  meeting 
that  preceded  Nicholson  Baker's 
talk,  seven  members  and  two 
students  were  elected  to  the 
Friends  Executive  Committee. 
Elected  to  serve  three-year  terms 
were  Sarah  English,  Dale  Gaddis, 
Heidi  Madden,  Nancy  Tuttle  May, 


Unusual  Collection  of  American  Newspapers 
Comes  to  the  Duke  Libraries 

A  collection  of  5,000  volumes  of  rare  and  historically  sig- 
nificant 1 9th  and  20th  century  American  newspapers  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Duke  University  Libraries.  Novelist  and  essayist 

Nicholson  Baker  announced  the  transfer  of  the  American  Newspaper  Repository  (ANR)  during  an  April  22  speech  at  Duke. 

Baker  founded  the  repository  in  1999  after  purchasing  the  bulk  of  the  newspapers  from  the  British  Library,  which, 
like  other  major  libraries,  removed  long  runs  of  its  original  edition  newspapers  from  its  holdings  to  rely  instead  on  micro- 
film editions  of  the  papers. 

"Many  of  the  newspapers  in  the  collection  exist  nowhere  else  in  their  original  print  format/'Baker  said.  "These  19th 
and  20th  century  newspapers  are  magnificent  landmarks  of  American  publishing.  I'm  thrilled  that  they're  going  to  Duke. 
This  is  the  best  possible  thing  that  could  happen  to  a  singular  collection." 

The  ANR  collection  includes  extensive  runs  of  the  Chicago  Jnbune,  the  New  York  Jnbune  and  Herald  Jribune  and  the 
New  York  World.  The  World,  published  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  American  newspaper  in  the 
1890s.  Short  stories  by  O.Henry  were  printed  in  the  World,  as  were  caricatures  by  Al  Frueh.  The  World  also  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  include  crossword  puzzles  and  children's  activities.  The  ANR  collection  also  preserves  many  immigrant 
newspapers,  including  the  Irish  World,  the  Yiddish  Forward,  and  the  Greek  Atlantis. 

According  to  University  Librarian  David  Fernero,"The  papers  form  a  documentary  collection  of  great  importance  for 
historical  and  cultural  studies.  The  Duke  University  Libraries  are  proud  to  serve  both  society  and  scholarship  by  preserving 
them." 


Leland  Phelps,  Jean  0'Barr  (to 
a  second  three-year  term),  and 
Kimberly  Pressley.  Bethany  Allen 
was  elected  to  a  two-year  student 
term,and  KinohiNishikawa 
was  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired 
student  term  ending  in  2005. 
Jean  O'Barr  and  Philip  Leinbach 
were  re-elected  to  their  posi- 
tions of  chair  and  vice-chair  for 
2004/2005. 

In  other  business, the 
winners  of  the  writing  contest 
co-sponsored  by  the  Friends 
and  the  Gothic  Bookshop  were 
announced.  Eric  Dixon  '04,  the 
undergraduate  winner,  and  Hank 
Kinsley,  Fugua  '04, 
the  winner  in  the 
graduate/profes- 
sional category,  both 
received  $500  Gothic 
Bookshop  gift  cer- 
tificates. The  stories 
written  by  Dixon  and 


Boyle,  who  also  received  fund- 
ing from  the  Department  of 
Theater  Studies  and  Trinity,  will 
do  research  this  summer  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  where  he  will  use 
literary  and  newspaper  collec- 
tions primarily  in  the  National 
Library  of  Ireland,  but  also  in  the 
newspaper  archives  of  the  Dublin 
city  libraries  and  in  the  libraries  of 
University  College  of  Dublin  and 
Trinity  College.  Michael  Boyle  is 
an  English  major.  His  work  this 
summer  is  for  his  senior  distinc- 
tion thesis  on  "Literature  and 
Social  Change:  Writing  of  the  Irish 
Revolution." 
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Virtual  Museums 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 
Turning  the  Pages 

Some  of  England's  most  spectacular  treasures  are  now  accessible  as  never  before.  The  British  Library  has  made  available  on  the  Internet  ten  items  from 
its  unique  interactive  display  system,"Turmng  the  Pages,"allowing  Internet  users  to  experience  these  works  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  visitors  to 
the  Library's  Exhibition  Galleries  in  London  run  their  fingers  over  the  computer  screen  and  'turn'  images  from  these  works. 

Turning  the  Pages  brings  together  on  the  Web  treasures  of  several  world  cultures  that  are  represented  in  Britain  today:  the  Diamond  Sutra  (Buddhism), 
Sultan  Baybars'Qur'an  (Islam),  the  Golden  Haggadah  (Judaism),  plus  the  Lmdisfarne  Gospels,  Sherborne  Missal,  Luttrell  Psalter  and  Sforza  Hours 
(Christianity),  along  with  scientific  works  (Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Notebook,  Elizabeth  Blackwell's  Herbal  and  Andreas  Vesd\\us's  De  Humani  Corporis 
Fabri(a,  a  rare  sixteenth  century  treatise  on  anatomy). 

Moving  a  mouse,  a  Web  user  can  virtually  'turn'  a  selection  of  images  from  the  pages  of  these  rare  books  and  manuscripts  in  a  highly  realistic  way, 
using  touch-screen  technology  and  animation  (Users  will  also  need  to  have  Macromedia  Flash  installed  and  running).  Viewers  can  zoom  in  on  the 
high-quality  digitized  images  and  read  or  listen  to  notes  explaining  the  significance  of  each  page-There  are  other  features  specific  to  the  individual 
books.  In  the  Leonardo  Notebook,  for  example,  a  mirror  button  turns  the  text  around  so  visitors  can  read  his  famous  mirror  handwriting. 

HistoryWired:  A  Few  of  Our  Favorite  Things 


The  Smithsonian  has  millions  of  artifacts  stored  in  warehouses,  inaccessible  to  the  public.  But  now  it  has  made 
a  small  portion  of  these  objects  virtually  available  with  a  Web  site  called  HistoryWired,  which  enables  visitors  to 
select  the  ones  that  interest  them  from  an  eclectic  collection  including  famous,  unusual,  and  everyday  items,  each 
with  a  story  to  tell  (the  selection  is  not  meant  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  collection). 

With  a  mouse  click,  curators  explain  the  items'significance  while  the  viewer  examines  them.The  interface  is  a 
Java-enabled  object  map  resembling  an  enormous  jigsaw  puzzle  that  is  composed  of  different-sized  rectangles 
containing  dozens  of  other  rectangles,  each  representing  an  object  that  can  be  viewed.  Moving  the  mouse  over  any 
rectangle  produces  an  image  of  its  contents.  Clicking  any  of  the  category  headings,  e  g.,"Art,"Commerce,  ""Leisure," 
or"Medicine" will  highlight  the  rectangles  containing  relevant  materials 

MuseumStuff.com 


Readers  may  find  this  site  especially  helpful  when  planning  summer  travel.  MuseumStuff.com  is  the  one-stop  shop  for  museum  information,  where 
Internet  users  can  discover  and  explore  thousands  of  museums  and  related  resources  around  the  country.This  search  engine  offers  links  to  various 
museums,  virtual  exhibitions,  museum  events,  fun-and-game  sites  for  secondary  and  post-secondary  students,  and  educational  links.  The  museum 
links  are  arranged  in  three  separate  categories  —  art,  history,  and  science. The  virtual  exhibition  section  offers  fifty-five  topics  ranging  from  African 
American,  to  ceramics,  to  evolution,  to  motorcycles,  to  religion,  to  zoos/animals.  Viewers  can  search  for  museum  events  by  organization  name,  month, 
and  specific  day,  or  a  combination  of  selections. 

Thanks  to  Emily  Jackson  Sanborn  for  suggesting  the  first  site  above, 
and  to  the  Internet  Scout  Project  for  identifying  the  other  sites. 
(Copyright  Internet  Scout  Project,  1994-2004.  http://scout.cs.wisc. 
edu/ ).  If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for  inclusion  in 
a  future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  at 

Duke  University  Libraries  joline.eZZell@duke.edu 
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A  Unique  Copy  of  Oscar  Wilde's  Play  The  Duchess  of  Padua 
in  the  Duke  University  Library 
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Some  time  in  the  early  1970s  a  well-known  Duke  alumnus  and  book  collector, 
Harry  L.  Dalton  '16,  added  to  the  first  and  early  editions  of  Oscar  Wilde  that  he  and  his 
wife  Mary  had  donated  to  Duke  in  1970  a  unique  copy  of  Wilde's  early  verse  tragedy,  The 
Duchess  of  Padua.  The  title  page  declared  Wilde's  exalted  ambitions  and  sense  of  the 
moment  in  near-epochal  tones:  OR  II.  The  Duchess  of  Padua:  A  Tragedy  of  the  XVI  Century 
by  Oscar  Wilde,  Author  of"  Vera,  "etc.  Written  in  Paris  in  the  XIX  Century  Privately  Printed 
as  Manuscript.  On  the  cover  of  the  manuscript  (now  in  a  private  collection)  is  scrawled, 
in  red  pencil,"20  copies,"  presumably  an  instruction  to  the  printer.  Concrete  testimony  to 
Wilde's  youthful  attempt  at  a  drama  in  the  gloomy  baroque  style  of  Webster  and  Shelley, 
those  copies  were  also  to  function  in  more  practical  ways,  serving  Wilde's  intention  of 
tempting  some  star  actor  or  actress  or  a  the- 
atrical producer  into  buying  the  play  from  him 
and  bringing  it  out.  One  of  these  copies,  later 
considerably  revised  by  Wilde,  served  as  the 
textual  basis  for  the  publication  of  the  play 
in  the  first  collected  edition,  published  by 
Methuen  in  1 908,  seen  through  the  press  by 
Robert  Ross,  Wilde's  friend  and  literary  executor; 
Ross  later  donated  it  to  the  British  Museum. 

Aside  from  this  heavily  annotated  copy, 
very  few  others  still  exist.  Of  them,  by  far  the 
most  important  and  interesting  is  the  copy 
of  The  Duchess  now  in  the  Duke  Rare  Books 
collection.  Its  text  has  been  extensively  cut, 
annotated,  and  illustrated  with  pencil  drawings, 
and  it  also  contains  a  long  draft  letter  pasted 
into  the  front  endpapers  and  another,  shorter 
letter  loosely  inserted — all  of  this  the  work 
of  Wslde's  friend  and  mentor,  the  architect, 
designer,  and  polymath  Edward  William 
Godwin, called  by  Max  Beerbohm "the  greatest 
aesthete  of  them  all."  This  fascinating  copy  of 
Wilde's  play  records  the  attempt  of  Wilde  and 
Godwin,  late  in  1884,  to  secure  a  production  of 
it  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  London. 

Proposing  to  act  as  Wilde's  agent,  producer,  designer,  and  stage  director  for  this 
hoped-for  London  premiere,  Godwin  had  used  the  privately  printed  copy  of  The  Duchess 
given  him  by  Wilde  to  begin  preparing  a  detailed  production  book.  He  cut  the  text  heav- 
ily and  inserted  stage  directions  keyed  to  small  but  lucid  pencil  sketches,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  act,  of  ground  plans  for  the  five  separate  scenes  of  Wilde's  tragedy.  He  also 
included  a  perspective  sketch  for  Act  III.  In  the  draft  of  the  letter,  written  to  a  Mr,  Beck, 
presumably  acting  as  agent  for  Anna  Conover,  the  new  manager  of  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
Godwin  offers  terms  and  sets  a  near  deadline,  reiterated  in  a  separate  draft  note  dated  21 
November  1884,  calling  for  an  agreement  by  10  February  1 885.  The  specifics  of  the  letter, 
advantageous  to  both  Godwin  and  the  author  and  covering  the  London  production  and 
subsequent  provincial  tours,  indicate  that  Godwin  had  much  experience  of  the  business 
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Godwin's  sketches  for  the  ground  plan  and 
realization  of  the  setting  for  Act  III 


side  of  theatrical  production,  in  addition  to  his  immense  talent  for  designing  historically 
correct  costume  and  mise  en  scene.  Godwin  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  identify  likely 
actors  for  the  chief  roles,  penciling  their  names  into  the  list  of  dramatis  personae. 

Unfortunately,  for  reasons  now  probably  not  recoverable,  Godwin's  proposed  pro- 
duction failed  to  materialize.  Godwin's  papers,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Archive,  are  silent  on  the  subject,as  are  Wilde's  surviving  letters.  Godwin's  ambitions 
on  Wilde's  behalf  had  perhaps  been  buoyed  by  successes  earlier  in  1884,  especially 
by  his  outdoor  production  in  July,  in  the  woodlands  of  Surrey,  of  Shakespeare's  As  You 
Like  It,  in  which  the  intelligent  and  flamboyant  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  (who  had 
sat — or  stood — for  a  shocking  portrait  by  Whistler)  appeared  cross-dressed  in  the  role 

of  Orlando.  It  may  have  been  that  Godwin's  scandalous 
i-s-    ti—   .1        reputation — he  moved  in  Whistler's  bohemian  circle 
,  \c     '  and  had  lived  for  several  years  with  the  actress  Ellen  Terry, 

who  had  borne  him  two  children — made  some  persons 
reluctant  to  associate  with  him.  Mrs.  Conover,  who  would 
appear  at  the  Olympic  as  Lady  Macbeth  in  1886,  might 
have  found  the  role  of  the  Duchess  too  sweet  and  yielding 
for  her.  In  any  case,  Wilde's  disappointment  over  the  failure 
of  his  pseudo-historical  play  to  reach  the  stage  would  not 
be  allayed  for  some  years,  until  in  1891  the  American  actor 
Lawrence  Barrett  produced  The  Duchess  of  Padua  in  New 
York  under  the  title  Guido  Ferranti,  the  name  of  the  play's 
male  protagonist. 

Still,  it  must  be  said  that  Godwin's  marked  and  ampli- 
fied copy  of  The  Duchess  of  Padua  transparently  reflects 
the  approach  of  a  multiply  talented  artist  to  producing  this 
early  effort  of  Wilde's  in  an  outdated  genre.  It  was  only 
Wilde's  second  play,  and  the  first,  Vera,  or  The  Nihilists,  a 
prose  drama  about  conspirators  in  late  Czarist  Russia,  had 
misfired.  Godwin  would  die  prematurely  in  1886  and  only 
in  the  next  decade  would  Wilde  advance  to  a  series  of  great 
successes  as  the  author  of  more  timely  comedy-dramas 
such  as  Lady ■Windermere's  Fan  (1892)  and,  ultimately,  of 
the  great  farcical  comedy  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 
(1895).  Had  Godwin  succeeded  in  mounting  his  heavy- 
handed  redaction  of  Wilde's  florid  script — a  more  stageworthy  vehicle  for  Wilde's 
dramatic  ideas  than  Wilde  himself  had  been  able  to  effect — the  stage  history  of  this 
early  drama,  and  perhaps  Wilde's  own  career  as  a  dramatist  as  well,  might  have  been 
very  different.  Set  in  these  larger  contexts  of  Wilde's  developing  authorial  ideals  and  the 
unfriendly  climate  of  late  nineteenth-century  English  theatre  practice,  the  Duke  copy  of 
Wilde's  play  may  be  seen  as  a  significant  potential  but  unrealized  turning  point  in  the 
career  of  one  of  the  foremost  dramatists  of  his  day — and  of  ours. 


Joseph  Donohue 

Professor  of  English,  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 
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If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  the  mailer  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  magazine  to  make  and  send  your  gift. 
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DUKE  AFFILIATION  (GRADUATE,  FACULTY,  STAFF,  PARFNT,  FRIEND) 


ADDRESS  CITY  STAFF  ZIP 

YES!  I  want  to  support  the  Duke  University  Libraries  by  making  an  animal  fund  gift  at 
the  following  level: 

)  $  25,000  President's  Executive  Council 

)  $  10,000  President's  Council 

)  $  5,000  William  Preston  Few  Associates 

$  2,500  Washington  Duke  Club  Fellow 

$  1 ,000  Washington  Duke  Club 
)  $  500  Patron 

$  1 00  Sustainer 
3  $50  Member 

$  Other 

My  employer  will  match  this  gift.  Please  enclose  employer's  matching  gift  form. 

My  gift  should  be  designated  for 
The  Library  Annual  Fund 
The  Friends  of  the  Library: 
The 
Other 

Method  of  payment 

Check  (make  check  payable  to  Duke  University) 
Credit  card:  (Master  Card/Visa/American  Express) 


account*  expiration  date  Signature 

Stock  (Please  call  91 9-684-2338  for  instructions) 

Faculty/staff  payroll  deduction  of  $  ($5/month  minimum) 

Pledge  to  be  paid  by  June  30 

I  have  included  the  Duke  Library  in  my  will 

I  would  like  information  on  how  to  make  a  bequest  to  the  Duke  Library 

Please  send  this  form  (or  a  copy)  with  your  contribution  to  the 

Duke  University  Library,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-01 97 
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